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EGYPT. 


13 een! any one is likely to have taken too seriously 
the wild spluttering of a certain portion of the 
French press over the step which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, under the advice and instigation of Lord Norrnprook, 
took at the close of last week. It is a step of which it might 
be pronounced with confidence in the case of any Govern- 
ment save that of Mr. Giapsrone that it was not taken 
without at least some sounding of other European Govern- 
ments. Even in the case of the present Ministry it is fair 
to give the credit of such an obvious precaution until it is 
shown that it was not taken. The protest of M. Barrere 
was a matter of course, and the outcry of the French press 
a matter of course. Equally of course was it that those 
organs of Continental opinion outside France which were 
recently affected by the gust of European ill humour with 
this country that followed the breakdown of Mr. Guap- 
sTone’s unhappy Conference should join the chorus. But it 
must be supposed that the Government had assured itself 
that it would not be interfered with, or was prepared to 
disregard interference. The formal protest delivered on 
Thursday is, of course, a much more serious matter. But 
there are protests and protests, and the exercise of charity 
already advised will extend to the consideration that Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government must have expected and have 
allowed for the probable character of this one. Only time 
will show whether they have failed to do this; and, in that 
case, it need hardly be said that they will have added most 
heavily to the already heavy debt they owe to the English 
nation. But even the present Ministry must not be found 
guilty till it is proved to be so. It must be admitted, 
in fairness, that there is something in the outery, and that 
it would probably have been made quite as loudly, if not 
quite as shrilly, if England had been in France’s place and 
France in England’s. The bondholders, and the parties to 
the so-called Law of Liquidation, have indeed suffered a 
very small material wrong. For you cannot get blood out 
of a stone; and the shock to “ Egyptians” which would be 
given by a declaration of the inability of Egypt to pay her 
way would be incomparably greater than that given by the 
mere suspension of a Sinking Fund. Nor is it, except under 
laws as ferocious as those of Rome or Venice, usual to insist 
on a man’s putting money in the savings bank to pay the 
principal of his debts when his income barely suffices to pay 
the interest and meet his household expenses. This, how- 
ever, is of course not the bondholders’ view, and they 
{though it may be very shrewdly suspected that the outcries 
that are made have by no means been made in bondholders’ 
interests wholly or mainly) can point to a literal violation 
of a sufficiently regular and solemn contract. No real 
injury, however, or at most an infinitesimal injury, has been 
done them, and the still further guarantee of Egypt’s dis- 
charge of her obligations which Great Britain has in effect 
given by sanctioning (to speak frankly it ought to be said 
by commanding) such an act is, as every bondholder with 
brains in his head must know, more valuable as a collateral 
security than the extinction of ten times as many bonds as 
could be redeemed by the revenues now devoted to a diffe- 
rent service. 

The great importance of the measure, however, it is 
very well known, does not lie in the way it may affect 
the bondholders, still less in the way it may affect the 
eloquent Frenchmen whose real complaint is not that 
there has been repudiation, but that the repudiation, or 


whatever it is to be called, has been done by English 
orders. Its importance consists in the effect it may have 
on the attitude of the three Empires to England and on 
the Egyptian policy of England herself. Nor can there 
be much doubt that these two apparently very different 
things are most intimately connected. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why Germany or Austria or Russia should 
make herself, or why all three should make themselves, the 
cat’s-paw of France, though there is plenty of reason why 
all three should be glad to see England, as at present 
governed, embroiled with her neighbour. Mr. GLiapstone 
practically dragged the reluctant Powers into his precious 
Conference ; and, though he behaved to them with scant 
courtesy there, that is no reason why eminently reason- 
able men, as the three Ministers of these three Powers 
are, should wish to meddle in the difficult game of Egyp- 
tian management partly for the beaux yeux of France 
and partly out of dislike to Mr. Guiapstone. But they 
have for two years had a vague—and, since the invitation 
of the Conference, a definite—title to meddle with Egyptian 
finance, and they might possibly use that title. They 
have even used it already; and it is quite possible, if 
not highly probable, that the use may be of great incon- 
venience to the English Government. If they abstain from 
active interference, it is scarcely to be interpreted as a 
symptom of enthusiastic good will to England, but it is to 
be interpreted as a symptom of a long-suffering intention 
to let England even at this eleventh hour do the work 
which she has half undertaken and half refused to do. 
The suspension of the Sinking Fund is, of course, the merest 
preliminary, the merest application of the hand-bucket to 
the deluge of Egyptian indebtedness and deficit. But it is 
a beginning; and, in happier circumstances, it would 
augur an intention to go on, if not to finish, on the part 
of the men who have made it. The Powers, it is pretty 
certain, will really wait to see what Lord Norraproox 
does to follow up, to complete, and to excuse the suspension 
of the Sinking Fund. For it cannot be too often or too 
firmly repeated that in the completion alone will lie the 
excuse of what is undoubtedly a formal, though it is scarcely 
in any sense a material, breach of contract. 

It would be more satisfactory if the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Ministry in the coincident matter of the WotsELey 
expedition gave an earnest of “thorough” in relation to 
Egyptian finance. Unfortunately the ordering and counter- 
ordering which followed the reception of the news of 
General Gorpon’s successes suggest yet another recur- 
rence to the fatal policy of palliatives and half-measures, 
of stepping forward under nag and stepping back 
directly the pressure is withdrawn, which distin- 
guished Mr. Gutapstone’s whole conduct of Egyptian 
affairs. Not only are the successes of General Gorpon 
as yet somewhat uncertain in point of fact, and impossible 
to estimate in point of extent, but such successes, if they 
were as decisive as Tamasi or Tel-el-Kebir itself, would not 
obviate the necessity of an English march in force on 
Khartoum in order to restore order on the Upper Nile, and 
to keep the routes to the interior open. Nor is it possible 
to understand how (unless the expedition was originally 
planned with a looseness of detail not common with Lord 
WoLsELEy) a victory or two of General Gorpon’s could 
make two battalions superfluous. There can be no compro- 
mise between a sufficient force or no force at all, between 
the abandonment of the expedition and its full performance. 
As for General Gorpon’s successes in themselves, they 
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are certainly not in the least improbable. It has always 
been on the cards, and has always been known and 
admitted to be on the cards by all well-informed persons, 
that General Gorpon might be able unassisted to smash, 
not only the beleaguerers of Khartoum, but the Maup1 
himself. The fault alleged against the Government is 
that for the best part of a year they have been quite 
content to let it be on the cards, and to take also 
the chance of the cards turning out very differently and 
bringing death or calamity on their envoy. But with the 
material which General Gorpon has at command there is 
always the danger of the victory of to-day being followed up 
by the defeat, perhaps the total disaster, of to-morrow. Not 
only is it known on the General’s own authority that the 
garrisons and their belongings cannot be brought away 
without English troops, but it is clear that no settlement of 
the Nile country can now take place without the autho- 
rity of England being vindicated at least as far south 
as Khartoum itself. Nor is it believable that there is 
any difference of opinion among reasonable and well- 
informed persons who are not retained to support the 
Government, whatever it may do, that this advance to Khar- 
toum must be followed up by the establishment, not neces- 
sarily of English troops, but of some stable authority, at 
Khartoum ; so that, even if it be thought necessary to aban- 
don the country west and south, the centre of Nile traffic 
and the necessary outpost of civilization in the regions of 
Southern Nubia may be retained. If Ministers have an 
intelligent plan of tnis kind in their heads, and if they are 
prepared to carry out their present military preparation- 
operations till the completion of it, well and good. In the 
same way, if they are going to follow up the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund bya thorough overhauling of the finances 
of Egypt, well and good likewise. Butif every litile success 
and every little exertion is taken as an occasion for stop- 
ping short, then these things are not good, and cannot come 
to good. 


COUNTY BOARDS. 


_— discussion on local government at the Social Science 
Congress was characteristic of that remarkable institu- 
tion. Except in the case of a party speech such as that 
which Mr. SHaw-Lerevre delivered under the disguise of 
a Presidential address, Social Science orators or essayists 
on matters of business and of public policy, though they 
sometimes display book-learning, logical acuteness, and 
special knowledge, seem utterly indifferent to social or 
political results, as well as to the lessons of experience. 
In pure mechanics it is allowable for certain purposes to 
disregard friction, though the mathematician knows that 
it would in practice vitiate or modify all his calculations ; 
but no similar license can be accorded to discourses on 
things in general which are improperly described as subjects 
of science. In framing systems of local government it ought 
not to be forgotten that good administration is more im- 
portant than symmetry. It would also be desirable that 
amateur legislators should keep in mind the necessary condi- 
tions and limitations of judicious innovation’ Administrative 

rojectors almost always intimate their purpose of relieving 
Parliament from a portion of its labours by transferring the 
whole or the greater part of private legislation to County 
Boards. Mr. WestLake deservés some credit for so far 
deviating from the common track as to suggest that a private 
enterprise often affects an area of two or more counties. 
He could not be expected at a Social Science meeting to 
consider that counties, boroughs, or other local districts are 
almost always in such cases either actual litigants or at least 
interested parties. Town Councils have never claimed judicial 
functions ; and County Boards have not a single qualifica- 
tion for the duties which would be imposed upon them by 
pedantic theorists. 

Another essayist thinks that the extension of the bound- 
aries of boroughs and the inclusion of districts desirous to 
be annexed ought to be entrusted to the locality without 
the expense and trouble of an Act of Parliament. If both 
parties to such a transaction are unanimous, an Act of Parlia- 
ment to confirm their decision might perhaps be dispensed 
with, though it would, in the absence of opposition, only 
cause an insignificant expense. Those who know something 
of municipal matters are well aware that no contests are 
more obstinately contested than the struggles between 
boroughs which wish to extend their rating area and the 
suburban districts which object sometimes to the existing 
civic administration and, in almost all cases, to an increase 


of rates. The city of Glasgow has in some instanees suc- 
ceeded in appropriating outlying districts ; but it has more 
often failed in ambitious attempts at annexations which 
would have trebled or quadrupled the present municipal 
territory. The suburban towns which have hitherto main- 
tained their independence would be startled by a proposal 
that Glasgow should henceforth be entrusted with the deter- 
mination of its own limits. The complaint that the Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal boundaries are, in many boroughs, 
not the same, is a good specimen of the class of grievances 
which constitute a large portion of Social Science. It is 
difficult to understand what injury is inflicted either on the 
municipal or the Parliamentary constituency by the fact. 
that they have for some reason not been made identical. 
The Social Science Congress is much too decorous to insist 
that for purposes of corruption it would be better to pay in 
one sum for the votes of the same electors in their double 
capacity. 

Even Social Science would perhaps not trouble itself with 
projects for transferring local powers to elected bodies, if the 
County Boards were to be confined to the modest and useful 
functions which are now discharged by the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions. Reformers for once candidly admit that 
the administration which is to be abolished has been econo- 
mical, efficient, and pure. Some of these results will perhaps 
not be as fully achieved under their successors ; but it may 
perhaps not be easy to compare the expense of a more 
ambitious Government with the amounts which are now 
charged on the county rate. A change which is in itself 
neither necessary nor desirable may become unavoidable 
when the removal of apparent anomalies is regarded as 
a paramount object. To taxation without pretence of re- 
presentation the modern Radical mind is irreconcilably 
averse. The Justices are so far not representative that. 
they are not dependent on popular election, though they 
are chosen from the most enlightened class in the local 
community, and though they are identified in interest with 
their neighbours. Taxation without real representation is 
so far from being deemed objectionable that the Liberal 
party, whether social-scientific or merely | pers is striving 
to deprive the whole of the upper and middle classes of 
any share of electoral power, though they will pay the 
greater part of the taxes. Quarter Sessions as an admin- 
istrative authority may have to make room for an elected 
Board, which is by anticipation exhorted to meddle with all 
manner of local business. If, as is probable, the Board is 
returned by household suffrage, representation and taxation 
will in the counties as in the kingdom generally be effectually 
divorced. A system of secondary election of County Boards, 
with the Boards of Guardians as constituents, might 
perhaps mitigate the evils which are reasonably appre- 
hended ; but the dominant faction will probably insist on 
the direct representation of the majority. If they succeed, 
the farmers, who have always with good reason trusted 
their landlords to keep a jealous watch over the county 
rate, will soon find that their share in local government is 
confined to the right of payment. They will be astonished 
by the enlarged objects to which their new rulers are to 
devote their attention. 

One of the duties to which the County Board will, ac- 
cording to the principles of Social Science, devote itself, is 
the superintendence of what is vaguely described as 
secondary education. If the proposal has any meaning, 
grammar schools and all similar institutions are to be sub- 
ject-to the control of the nominees of household suffrage. 
The alarm which might be caused among ratepayers by 
the prospect of subsidizing liberal education is deprecated 
on the ground that the existing endowments are, by a bold 
assumption, said to be sufficient to defray necessary ex- 
penses. As the pious founder has not been equally bene- 
ficent in all parts of the country, some counties will 
certainly find that any contribution which they may offer to 
secondary education must be provided out of the rates. The 
summary seizure of all the scholastic endowments by the 
newfangled Boards is too arbitrary an undertaking to offer 
any difficulties to the professors of Social Science. The rest 
of the community will probably think that secondary educa- 
tion would derive no advantage or furtherance from the 
interference of bodies which would be utterly incompetent to 
deal with the subject. The most confident projector is now 
utterly unable to foresee the character of the Boards which 
may be elected, or the motives which are likely to influence 
either the representatives or the constituents. It is not 
impossible that the dominant class in the counties may, as 
at Birmingham, establish the monopoly of a faction, and 
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exclude the vast majority of the best part of the population 
from any share in local administration. 

There is one issue which may perhaps supersede political 

ferences ; and Social Science is eager to introduce the 
disturbing element into the system of local administration. 
Mr. WestTLakeE and all his colleagues, except a few who 
would prefer a chaos of parish squabbles, demand for the 
County Boards absolute control over the licensing system. The 
control of licences has hitherto been entrusted to Justices, 
who have until lately discharged their duty in a judicial 
spirit without a pretence to legislative authority. It has 
been no part of their function to prohibit the sale of beer or 
spirits in a county or a parish, and they have always 
renewed licences when the conduct and character of the 
holder have been unobjectionable. Brewers and distillers 
have been prohibited from sitting in Brewster Sessions ; and 
it is only of late that temperance fanatics have in some 
boroughs been appointed by the Lord Chancellor. Ac- 
cording to the Social Science scheme, a majority of the 
County Board may prohibit within its jurisdiction the use 
of alcoholic drinks, or it may indiscriminately issue licences 
without regard to the character of applicants. If the plan 
is adopted by Parliament, the first elections are likely to 
turn on the question of prohibition. The publicans and the 
abstinence-zealots will measure their forces with results 
which are in one sense doubtful; but it is certain that 
neither party will pay the smallest attention to the fitness 
of candidates for general administration. The optimists 
who see in elected County Boards a school for the education 
of statesmen and administrators will be equally disappointed 
whether local elections turn on politics or on beer. It 
may be useless to object to the approaching change; but 
its promoters ought not to compare their fancies with the 
conclusions of science. 


A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM. 


ERTAIN Frenchmen have lately made one of the most 
notable discoveries of this century. They have found 

out that M. Turers was no patriot. On the bare statement 
this story looks merely comic. If there was one thing more 
certain than other about M. Turers at the end of his half- 
century of very conspicuous activity, it certainly seemed to 
most men to be that he felt more than any other Frenchman 
that kind of patriotism which every Frenchman professes. It 
is not a very wise form of the virtue, and if his countrymen 
had realized this truth at last they would lose nothing by 
the disenchantment. The theory that France has an in- 
nate right to rule the roast, and the world must regulate 
itself for France’s convenience, has not proved pleasantly 
workable in practice. M.Turers accepted this view im- 
plicitly. He would as soon have thought of disputing it as 
of denying a mathematical axiom. He taught the doctrine 
in a whole shelfful of books—not by advancing it as some- 
thing needing proof, but quietly accepting it and judgin 
events accordingly. Any Frenchman who openly dissen 
from these ideas in this year of grace 1884 would be in a 
position to make out a very good case. We do not think he 
would make many converts, but he might be worse employed 
thanin preaching political good sense in the desert. It would 
not be very good taste in him to point his moral by the 
story of M. Turers. A Frenchman, at least, should abstain 
from insisting on the poetic justice of the fate which over- 
took the man who, more than any other, had encouraged his 
countrymen in the ideas which led to the disastrous war of 
1870-71. Even a foreigner would feel some scruple in 
exulting over the spectacle of M. Tarers running all over 
Europe to beg for help, and coming back disappointed to 
negotiate a most humiliating treaty of peace with an enemy 
who spared him none of the bitterness. Still, if any French- 
man had hardness of heart enough to adorn a sermon about 
the unwisdom of Chauvinism in politics with this tale nobody 
could deny that the facts were in his favour. He would be 
as much in the right asa man can be while he is showing 
very callous bad taste. 

As a matter of course, this is not what the remarkable 
persons who have been laying open M. Turers’s weakness 
have discovered. Their complaint is that he did not hold 
his own opinions strongly enough. On evidence of a gentle- 
man who had a very tender regard for the reputation of M. 
Gambetta, it appears that M. Turers showed a very in- 
decent levity in discussing that inexpiable crime — the 
German conquest of Alsace. In the course of conversation 
with the “fou furieux” he gave utterance toan abominable 


sentiment. He told M. Gamserra that the Alsatians had been 
Germans before, and would become Germans again, and 
that such was the fortune of war. Further, he once said 
that the loss of the provinces was a less misfortune than the 
necessity of paying an indemnity; for territory can be won 
back again, but money once paid away returns no more 
to the pocket whence it came. On hearing these words 
M. Gamperta could only form one opinion. He was com- 
pelled to recognize the dubious nature of M. Turers’s 
patriotism, and at a later period he confided his doubts to 
a friend in strict secresy. The letter was marked private 
and confidential, and, as it was never used during his life, 
it is only fair to suppose that the words were not a mere 
formula. The history of the subsequent publication of 
this confidence is wrapped up in mystery. It is enough 
that it has been published, and has set going a very lively 
controversy. Many persons have taken part in it, the last 
being the Z'imes’ Correspondent, whose contribution ismarked 
by all his usual amiable vanity, and is full of facts which 
have no bearing on the question at issue. He disposes of 
the charge against his late dear friend by repeating what 
everybody knew already—that M. Tuiers made a stout 
diplomatic fight for Belfort, and won it. As he is careful to 
point out that M. Turers was consulting his popularity, he 
deprives his evidence of nearly all its value. In point of fact, 
the charge is confuted by its own absurdity. M. Gamperra 
probably repeated the words used with substantial accuracy, 
and M. Turers’s friends might well have been content to 
point out that the telling can damage nobody but the teller. 
At the time when M. Gamperta told his hanger-on in strict 
confidence that M. 'Turers was a doubtful patriot, he was 
engaged in an intrigue with the Royalist opposition for the 
express purpose of driving the one remaining French states- 
man from power. The weapon used was worthy of the 
occasion. If he had told all, he would have reduced the 
story to its proper value. But the reticence was natural ; 
and it requires no great effort of imagination nor much 
sagacity to replace the suppressed circumstances. In 1871 
M. Gameertra had just been trying how far rant and mobs 
could oppose statesmanship and discipline. Having failed, 
as might have been expected, he was consoling himself 
by stump oratory in inappropriate places and stopping the 
despatch of business. Whereupon M. Turers, who had not 
learnt manners in a café, nor trained himself for govern- 
ment by abusing the privileges of an advocate, administered 
a timely dose of cold water. He called M. Gamperra’s 
attention to the facts of the case, which was of course un- 
pleasant at the moment. Considering the characters of the 
men, something of this kind probably did happen ; and then 
M. Turers, having at last got quiet to goabout his work, 
dismissed the whole subject from his mind. The opinion 
attributed to him as to the relative value of provinces 
and money does not strike us as either wise or dignified, 
but a profound respect for bullion was not peculiar to 
M. Turers among Frenehmen. 


Whether the words used by M. Turers are rightly 
reported or not is of no particular interest, except to 
students of gossip. But the discussion it has given rise to 
has at least a temporary value. The jubilation of the 
Royalists and Radicals who thought they bad found some- 
thing to the discredit of an old enemy is not more worth 
looking at than the horror and indignation of the other 
side. Both seem to take it for granted that if M. Taers 
really said these things he must be given up. No man in 
the future—so all parties agree—would be able to give him 
credit for common honesty, or love of his country. That the 
things said only go to prove M. Turers’s faculty for looking 
facts in the face is an explanation which does not appear to 
have suggested itself to anybody. Yet that is about what 
they prove. Asastatesman M. Tuers saw that Alsace, 
which had been won by the sword, had been lost by the 
sword, and he accepted the fact. Knowing very well that 
the five milliards of the indemnity would be a crushing 
burden on the French taxpayer for generations, he lamented 
the necessity of paying them, and all the more because that 
increase to the debt of the nation would be a standing 
obstacle in the way of any effort to recover the ceded pro- 
vinces. Seeing these things as they were, he called them 
by their name. That is the whole gist of the charge against 
him ; and it is one more illustration of the curious nature 
of French patriotism. ‘he gentleman who published M. 
Gambetta’s letter at Bordeaux and the journalists who have 
sneered at him for his abuse of confidence both agree as to 
the duties of a good Frenchman when Alsace is in question. 
He must assume a Satanic attitude, and have the courage 
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‘never to submit or yield in words. He may tacitly recog- 


nize the facts of the case and act on them. It is permitted 
him to submit to the inevitable, to be very much a friend 
of Germany, to avoid anything which can offend Prince 
Bismarck, to scuttle out of Egypt, to console himself by 
bullying China. All these things he may do ; but he must 
not say in plain words that France, having fought and been 
beaten, must accept the situation. It is, by general consent, 
an outrage on national honour to point cut that talk had 
better be postponed till something is done. There was pro- 
bably no immediate need to impress this queer code of honour 


on the mind of any Frenchman. The disturbance caused by 


the scandal in the Bordeaux newspaper shows as much pretty 
clearly; but if any benighted young man has any doubts 
they must now be removed. He will see, from the general 
opinion as to the heinousness of the offence attributed to 
M. Turers, that backslidings are not to be pardoned. Even 
after a lifetime of work for France, during which no man 
accused him of rating its rights low or neglecting its in- 
terests, his memory was not safe. An obscure person 
accused him of not ranting enough about the loss of Alsace. 
‘Then one-half of the country declared they had found him 
out; the other said that if the charge was proved he was 
without excuse. The services of more than half a century, 
the great things he had done in politics, finance, and 
literature, were not allowed to weigh against a score of 
words spoken in a moment of irritation or depression. The 
national honour is now safe, and we shall probably soon 
hear of another bombardment in Madagascar. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL. 


is to be feared that persons like Lord Fortescur, who 

voted dutifully for the Government in the House of 
Lords, but who consider Mr. Giapstone’s attitude before 
the rising of Parliament as one of “ unseemly menace,” will 
hardly be gratified by the result of the Prue Mrnisrer’s 
Scotch tour as shown in his Perth address. Some weeks of 
incessant adulation and counter-adulation, in which Scotch- 
men have been assuring Mr. Guiapstone that he is the 
greatest of Ministers and Mr. Guapstone has been assur- 
ing Scotchmen. that they are the finest of peoples, could 
hardly fail to produce an effect, and an evil effect, on a 
mind constituted like the Prime Minister’s, even if that 
mind were not exasperated by the half-consciousness of 
complete argumentative failure. Sir Rosert Peet would 
never have excited or returned such demonstrations ; 
Lord Metzourne, Lord Patmerston, and Lord Beracons- 
FIELD would have estimated them at their true value, 
and secretly or openly laughed at the folly of the people. 
But Mr. Guapstone’s undoubted influence over the popular 
mind is partly derived from the influence which that 
mind has over him. From a purely partisan point of 
view the aggravation of his ill-temper with the House of 
Lords is not perhaps much to be regretted ; for it can only 
detach important sections of his own followers, and is by 
no means likely to alarm those against whom it is directed. 
But it is to be regretted in the interests of the country, 
because energy and attention which ought to be devoted to 
the seriously-threatened and gravely-entangled interests of 
England all over the world will be wasted on a miserable 
quarrel, the direct cause of which is the desire to gain 
a party advantage, while the indirect consequences may, 
as Mr. Giapstone himself coolly acknowledges, ruin the 
balance of the best constitution he knows. It is a curious, 
though not an edifying, spectacle, this acknowledgment. 
Persons like Mr. OspornE Moraan, who thinks that an 
appanage is the same thing as a dependency, and whose peli- 
tical judgment is apparently on a par with his historical 
knowledge, may say practically what they please. They 
give the measure of their own importance, and their utter- 
ances rank a little above such other utterances as Sir 
Wirrip Lawson’s pleasantries on the Duke of Norroik’s 
religious views and the health of the Duke of Norroix’s 
child. But that the Prime Minister of England should at 
once admit the value of the House of Lords and not 
obscurely hint that he is prepared to attack the House of 
Lords if it will not at the first asking grant him a party 
advantage is probably unparalleled in history. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortucorte’s visit to Newcastle would have 
been valuable as a contrast to Mr. Guapstone’s visit to 
Perth even if it had not once more showed the absurdity of 
contending that Lord Saispury and a few paid Conserva- 


tive working-men are endeavouring to tyrannize over the’ 


nation. Newcastle is certainly not considered a Tory town. 
It is true that it wears its Radicalism with a difference, in- 
asmuch as one of the two Radicals who represent it is a 
patriotic Englishman and the other is an accomplished 
scholar—qualities which must find themselves rather aston- 
ished at their connexion with Radicalism. But still, New- 
castle is Radical, or has at least recently pretended to be so. 
Yet it received Sir Srarrorp Norrucore with enthusiasm, 
and attended his meeting in crowds. If it did not listen to 
him in unbroken silence and agreement, that is partly be- 
cause unbroken silence and agreement are not the way of the 
North. Moreover, in Newcastle as in London, Conservatives 
appear to be wofully inexperienced in the great art of 
“ chucking out.” The organizers of such a meeting as the 
famous Kensington assembly for manifesting sympathy with 
the defunct London Government Bill would, if engaged 
on the Tory side, have made short work of Sir Starrorp’s 
interrupters. There is, however, little reason for any 
Constitutionalist, be he Tory or moderate Liberal, to regret 
the contrast between the reception which audiences largely 
composed of opponents of the Government have given Mr. 
GuapsToNE and other speakers, and the way in which, 
at Edinburgh and Newcastle, a few Radicals endeavoured 
to browbeat Sir Starrorp Norrucote. The principal 
point made by the Tory leader in the Lower House on 
Tyneside was, of course, his demonstration of the in- 
tolerable character of the situation which would be created 
by the passing of the mutilated Bill. As in fact that cha- 
racter has been fully admitted by Mr. GLapstonein theclearest 
terms, and with the frankest explanation of his own purpose 
in creating the situation, it might seem superfluous to insist 
on it, were it not that persons of undoubted honesty neglect, 
ignore, or even deny the facts. The exigencies of party 
have seldom been more curiously exemplified, unless it be m 
the omission to recognize the fact that the Liberal-Radical 
party holds its present position by favour merely of the 
small English boroughs. At the three last general elections 
the fickleness of these constituencies has been notorious, and 
neither party has, from a merely party point of view, much 
reason to wish them saved from their impending fate. But the 
obvious fault of the Dutch, which the Ministerial party is 
now committing, lies in the determination to flood the county 
constituencies as a safeguard and precaution against any swing 
round of the pendulum in the smaller boroughs. They are not 
content to take their chance with the present constituencies ; 
they are not content to take their chance of forming new con- 
stituencies by a new compromise, or, at any rate, after a 
fair and open fight with their adversaries, They will not 
play the redistribution game except with points in their 
favour, and they very carefully conceal how immensely in 
their favour they wish the points to be. It is sometimes 
said that an election under the one-sided distribution which 
Mr. GuapsTone desires to establish for a shorter or longer 
time need not necessarily be more favourable to one side 
than to another. But it is to be feared that a sailor of the 
old school would have requested any one who said this to 
tell it to another branch of the service. 


It is, however, the less necessary to dwell on this fact 
because the article on Redistribution contributed by Lord 
SarisBpury to the October number of the National Review is 
now in one form or other practically before every one who 
reads a newspaper. Lord Sa.ispury’s arguments for a fair 
proportional representation of parties, and his demonstration 
ofpthe practical impossibility of such a representation under 
the lop-sided monstrosity to be created by Mr. GLapsTone’s 
half-Bill, are noteworthy enough in detail and substance. 
But they are almost more noteworthy as supplying an addi- 
tional contrast, in the perfect calmness and strict adlterence 
to argument which distinguish them, to the frothy bluster 
of Ministerial speakers, to their perpetual swerving from the 
er really at issue, to their irrelevant abuse of the House of 

rds, and to their general refusal to consider anything except 
the simple cry that Mr. Giapstonr’s autocracy is in danger. 
Mr. TREVELYAN, one would imagine, with his “ let every- 
“ thing goin,” must have felt a little uncomfortable when he 
found no less a person than Mr. Brapiaven declining to 
“ go in” with fireworks and torchlight processions. To 
have an example of constitutionalism and respect for decency 
set by the junior member for Northampton might surely 
make Ministers in responsible situations blush. A lesson 
of this kind may possibly succeed where a lesson from 
Lord Sauissury fails. But in itself Lord Satispury’s article, 
like Sir Srarrorp Norrucoze’s speech, has the double merit 
of enforcing the real points at issue, and of enforcing them 
in a strictly legitimate way. Such arguments, no doubt, 
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sound humdrum to persons who have dispensed with all 
argument, who have wrought themselves into a fever against 
the House of Lords, or who are simply and honestly con- 
vinced that anybody who opposes Mr. GLapsTonz, no matter 
on what grounds, must be wrong. But, even with an 
electorate so largely leavened by passion and ignorance as 
the present electorate, the ceaseless contrast of argument 
with bluster, of reason with rage, of facts and figures with 
metaphors and catchwords, may possibly have some effect. 
Already there are cries in some quarters for the production 
of the Redistribution Bill—cries which, whether those who 
utter them know it or not, admit the whole of the opponents’ 
case. A month from this time those cries may not impos- 
sibly have waxed much louder, and Mr. GuapstonE may 
have been taught that audiences of Scotchmen, proud of a 
Scotch Prime Minister who flatters their vanity, are not 
entirely to be trusted as expressing the deliberate opinion 
of the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 


MRS. KENDAL ON THE DRAMA. 


pw? is no disparagement to the lively paper on “ The 
“ Drama,” read by Mrs. Kenna the other day at the 
Social Science Congress, to say that its contents were alto- 
gether surpassed in curiosity and interest by the circum- 
stances of its authorship and recital. Nothing that the 
a actress has to tell us as to the change which 
has taken place in the external conditions under which her 
art is nowadays practised could have half so appropriately 
—or, in other words, so dramatically—illustrated her point 
as the mere fact that she herself was playing the part of 
instructress to the public at a Social Science Congress. 
Imagination loses itself in wondering amusement in the 
attempt to realize what would have been thought of the 
scene and its surroundings by any of Mrs. Kenpat’s 
famous predecessors of a hundred or even of fifty years ago. 
One is afraid that they would have been a little scandalized 
by it, though that of course would be their fault, and 
due entirely to the fact that such notions as they had 
of the dignity, not of their calling—for, as such, it had 
- none—but of their craft, their “ mystery,” so to speak, were 
utterly at variance with our own more enlightened ideas. 
What the divines of that day, the spiritual ancestors of the 
Revs. Dr. Tuckwett and Mr. Crosskey, would have thought 
of it is of somewhat less interest, for the reason that the 
advance in liberality which the clerical portion of the con- 
temporary drama is supposed to represent is, though doubt- 
less considerable, in a certain measure fictitious. The 
Anglican clergymen and Nonconformist ministers who so 
sedulously court the players in these days are not without 
an unconscious touch of the comedian themselves. Some of 
them are sustained by a secret but delicious belief that 
they are displaying a versatility which will remind the 
world of St. Paut ; others one may believe to be influenced 
by that subtle attraction which seems to be exerted over the 
most serious-minded persons by the desire to win the repu- 
tation of a “naughty man.” To others among them, again, 
one may not uncharitably ascribe the motive which Mrs. 
KeEnpalt, with perhaps some little lack of charity under the 
very special circumstances of the occasion, deplores as so 
prevalent and all-powerful among her fellow-artists, the 
desire of self-advertisement. 

The sum of the antecedent causes, however, having deter- 
mined that such lecturer should have such audience on such 
a subject, further moralizing on the matter would perhaps 

_be out of place. Mrs. Kenpat treated her theme as might 
have been expected—that is to say, with the cleverness of 
a clever woman, endowed like most other clever women with 
an intelligence of the acute rather than the reflective order, 
and, in consequence, far better worth listening to—as, for 
that matter, are most instructors of the stronger sex— 
when recording the results of personal observation, than 
when attempting to generalize from them. Her paper 
was of exceedingly comprehensive scope and left scarcely 
any side of the subject untouched. The improvement 
in scenic representations, the rise of the actor in social 
esteem, the present position of English dramatic criticism, 
and dramatic literature in general, and last, but not least, 
our old friend the moral influence of the drama, were 
all successively passed in review. It is, of course, obvious 
enough that the lady speaks with quite a different kind of 
authority on the two former of these questions from any 
that she can claim with respect to the latter. She has an 


expert’s acquaintance with stage management, and no one 
could be better qualified to review the advance of the 
dramatic artist in social consideration than one who in her 
own person so gracefully and deservedly illustrates it. But 
even on both these points the value of her criticisms is in 
direct proportion to their contained ingredient of “actu- 
“ ality,” and in the inverse ratio of their speculative matter. 
Thus, her defence of theatrical managers against the charge 
of scenic over-elaboration is doubtless sound enough so far as 
the most conspicuous object of this charge is concerned, The 
money spent upon some of the costliest modern mountings 
of Shakspearian drama has been for the most part well laid 
out, and the true interests of the dramatic art have been 
furthered by the outlay. But we are not quite prepared to 
extend these admissions to every instance of managerial 
sumptuousness bestowed on representations of modern 
comedy, and Mrs. Kenpat succumbs to a fallacy in attempt- 
ing to cover all such cases by the inquiry whether “ any- 
“ thing can be too well done.” The obvious answer to her 
question is that unless “well” means “ fitly” (which is 
the very question at issue when one complains that the 
appeal of a theatrical representation to the senses dis- 
places it from its true relation to the intelligence), a play 
may very easily be too “ well” mounted for the true pur- 
poses of art. Nor does Mrs. Krenpat seem to perceive 
that in proceeding to ask further whether scenes can be 
presented with too much “truth” to an audience, her 
question, though unanswerable, is irrelevant. Truth in 
representation is, of course, indispensable in every form of 
art; but it is a quality as absolutely distinct from, and 
often as incompatible with, excessive pomp and splendour in 
the mounting of a stage play as it would be in the language 
put into the mouths of the performers. To do our play- 
wrights justice, however, their present fault lies rather in 
the other direction ; and, venturing as we do to differ from 
Mrs. Kenpat as to the rank which modern English plays 
are entitled to claim in literature, we are disposed to doubt 
whether an improvement in this respect is likely to be 
encouraged by the excessive attention paid nowadays to the’ 
material accessories of production. Blue china is easy 
enough to “ write up to,” even if it be a counsel of perfection 
to live up to it. Audiences whoare encouraged—if the bull 
may be allowed—to look for the pleasure of the eye rather 
than of the ear and the mind, cannot be an inspiriting public 
for literary genius to cater for; nor can it be wondered at 
that amid such associations dramatic criticism should, as 
Mrs, KENDAL complains, have become more “ picturesque ” 
than discriminating. The scene-painter would naturally 
excite the emulation of the “ word-painter.” On the 
influence of the critic, however, the actress gives forth a 
somewhat uncertain sound. “Ifa play be bad,” she says, 
“the Englishman of to-day will not declare it good because 
“ the critics have told him so.” And yet “ it is too true,” 
we are immediately told, “ that if playgoers are told that a 
“ thing is good they are quite prepared to accept it as such, 
“ without taking the trouble to find out whether they have 
“ been rightly or wrongly informed.” Thus “many plays, 
“ and many actors and actresses, are accepted and praised 
“ because the critics have declared them to be good ;” for 
“ the fact is that the public does not judge for itself, but is 
“ influenced and led by fashion.” Sowvent femme varie. Is 
the inconsistency here in the “ Englishman of to-day” or in 
his truly feminine censor ? 

Upon the present social position of the actor Mrs. KenDau 
speaks with propriety, and on the whole with sound judg- 
ment. She must, however, make her definite election 
whether to congratulate the theatrical profession, as she 
justly may, on the general improvement in its moral tone, 
or to applaud the charity with which, unlike “ the learned 
“ professions,” it opens its ranks without inquiry to the 
“ backsliders” of both sexes, no matter “ what their past 
“ has been.” No doubt this also is true of the stage; but, 
in so far as it is true, it must necessarily affect its previously 
mentioned claim to regard. You cannot eat your cake and 
have it—swallow the formulas of Mrs. Grunpy and main- 
tain them still. A home for penitents is an excellent thing, 
and so is an academy for young ladies and gentlemen; but 
you cannot combine the two institutions without damage 
either to one or to the other. And in other ways, too, as 
Mrs. Kenpat appears half-conscious, the rise of the aetor 
and actress in the social scale is not an unmixed good. 
The theatrical profession, as those who do it most credit are 
the first to admit, is exposed to peculiar dangers ; and —— 
the occupants of the green-room may be welcome in the 
drawing-room, the inevitable consequence that the drawing- 
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room is continually recruiting the green-room is not so 
welcome. 

If stage-plays were the sermons, and actors and actresses 
the missionaries, that Mrs. Kenpat would evidently like to 
believe them, our last sentence could not of course have 
been written. The zealous missionary with a “ good stage 
“ face,” the aspirant jewne premier who felt in him a power 
of awakening the conscience, ought in that case to be no 
more deterred by the moral dangers of the stage than is his 
clerical colleague by the physical dangers of the South Sea 
Islands. But we confess to a confirmed scepticism as to 
any directly hortatory function—or any other improving 
‘adbdence than such as belongs to it in common with all 
other forms of art—being properly attributable to the 
drama. We do not believe that the “ singing chamber- 
“ maid” in reality preaches, or that the most accomplished 
“ utility lady” is useful for doctrine, reproof, or consolation. 
Wherefore the stage remains for us the mere work-room of 
a delightfnl and refined art—a work-room of which the 
atmosphere, though it has doubtless been, with the pro- 
gress of moral sanitation, in some degree purified, can 
never, while human nature remains what it is, be wholly 
healthy to those who have professionally to inhale it. 
Whether, and to what extent, the influence of the art 
upon those who do not practise but only patronize it has im- 
proved or deteriorated, is a question too large not only for 
an article, but, we venture to think, even for the sub- 
division of a paper read by a distinguished actress before a 
Social Science Congress. Its formidable scope-reveals itself 
even in Mrs. Krnpau’s lament over the anwholesome “ sug- 
“ gestiveness” of modern plays as compared with the dra- 
matic literature of those plainer-spoken timés when men 
called a spade a spade. The incident which she recounts in 
illustration of her complaint is itself enough to show how 
imperfectly she has thought it out. WycwEr ey is a come- 
dian who was in the habit of describing spades with the 
frankest contempt of periphrasis; but does Mrs. Kenpau 
really think she could have stood more of, say, the “ Country 


.“ Wife,” unexpurgated, than she did of that modern comedy 


which she went to see at Glasgow (at Glasgow !), and which 
rove her scandalized from the theatre before the end of 
the second act? 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


7 DERBY’S despatch to Sir H. Butwer, which 
closes the correspondence on Zululand as far as it has 
been published, is, as zealous partisans of the Government 
admit, “ not pleasant reading.” Within a few months the 
condition of affairs in that unhappy country has rapidly 
gone from bad to worse. Usiseru, who is in Sir Henry 
Butwer’s opinion a loyal and meritorious ally or dependent, 
has, after repeatedly defeating his enemies, the Usutus, 
been compelled by the intervention of the Boers to abandon 
his own territory and seek a precarious refuge within the 
Reserve. Lord Dersy would perhaps have better consulted 
his own dignity if he had abstained from unfavourable 
comments on a faithful adherent of the English Govern- 
ment. Sir H. Butwer, from whom the Secretary for the 
Co.onizs derives his knowledge of the facts, declares that 
Usiperv has always shown a loyal disposition to observe the 
conditions on which he received his appointment. His 
only object, according to the same authority, has been to 
defend his own territory; and his enemies have since his 
defeat invaded the Reserve, which, as Lord Dergy himself 
declares, must be protected at all hazards. If the question 
could be discussed on its legal merits, it might be contended 
that the English Resident Commissioner had committed his 
superiors to the obligation of defending Usineru by peremp- 
torily ordering him to abstain from all attacks on his enemies 
except in defence of his own territory. The real reasons for 
repudiating his claim have little to do with his conduct. Asa 


- Boer, with an insolent approximation to the truth, remarked, 


“The English had been defeated at Majuba, and had nothing 
“more to say in the affairs of South Africa.” It was, 
indeed, not the Majuba skirmish, but the subsequent capitu- 
lation, which has led to incalculable disgrace and disaster. 
The author of that foolish act of cowardice has in several 
parts of the world caused enormous and unnecessary blood- 
shed; but his surrender to the Boers is perhaps more in- 
defensible than his ruinous vacillation in Egypt. 

A rumour atone time circulated that Sir H. Burwer 
was about to resign his office has not been confirmed ; but | 
it would not be surprising if well-informed and patriotic 


decline the irksome duty of offering advice which is syste- 
matically disregarded. Lord Dersy’s instructions may pro- 
bably, in accordance with custom, have been to a large 
extent communicated in non-official letters. The despatches 
of Sir H. Butwer, which are more fully published, prove 
that he has again and again warned the Government of the 
imminent danger of continued inaction. It is doubtful 
whether Lord Dersy’s extreme caution will have averted 
war. The Reserve has not been exempt from attack, and it 
may possibly be invaded by the Usutus while the Boers, in 
concert with their new allies, keep in check the friendly 
Zulu chiefs. It may be hoped that a Correspondent of the 
Times, who foretells an early attack by the Boers on Natal, 
is, as the style of his letter seems to indicate, an hysterical 
alarmist. It is absurd to say that the Boers could put 
thirty thousand men into the field; and, when the writer 
adds that most of the English in Natal would join the in- 
vaders, his statement is inconsistent with the many proofs 
which they have given of their loyalty. The colonists of 
Natal have systematically recommended the adoption of a 
vigorous policy in Zululand; and they have again and 
again invoked to no purpose the active intervention of the 
Imperial Government. 

Objection may be reasonably taken to Lord Derpy’s 
assertion that opinion is hopelessly divided as to the degree 
of blame to be attached to each Zulu chief and party. It is 
true that two opposite opinions have been expressed, but 
not that, as Lord Derpy implies, the respective informants 
are entitled to equal consideration. On one side are Sir H. 
Butwer, Mr. Oszorn, Resident in Zululand, and, it may be 
added, the great majority of the colonists in Natal. Their 
statements are traversed by the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, which has of late strongly taken up the cause of 
the Boers, by one or more of the renegades who habitually 
excite native prejudice against their own Government, and 
by a little knot of Radical members, aptly represented by 
Mr. Dittwyy. Politicians of his type are naturally opposed 
to the maintenance of English supremacy in any part of the 
world. Sir H. Butwer, notwithstanding the death of his 
old antagonist Bishop CoLEnso, has still occasion to protest 
against the meddlesome intrigues of Bishopstowe. It might 
have been supposed that even the sentimental patrons of 
Cerewayo would have been alienated from the cause of the 
invading Boers by their substitution of a Republic of their 
own for the shadowy royalty which they had a few weeks 
ago assigned to Dinizutu. Itis difficult tounderstand the 
state of mind in which Englishmen identify themselves with 
the factions of barbarous tribes. CErrzwayo is remembered 
by the Jacobites of Bishopstowe as an injured pretender, and 
Usiperv as a rebel against the divine right of his legitimate 
sovereign. The Boers are, happily for themselves, not 
subject to similar illusions. 


Some of the Boer freebooters appear to come from the 
Orange Free State, but the majority probably belong to the 
Transvaal. Sir Jonny Branp in the spring of the present 
year expressed to the Hicu Commissioner a doubt whether 
any subject of the Free State had gone to Zululand, and 
he added that he had issued instructions to the Landdrost 
of Harrismith for the purpose of preventing all sub- 
jects of that State from proceeding to the Zulu coun- 
try. About the same time Sir II. Butwer assumed that 
the Government of the Transvaal would, in regard to 
the convention so recently concluded, equally disavow the 
Boer movement in Zululand. As he represented to 
Lord Derpy, acquiescence in this intervention would be 
a serious blow to British power and prestige in South 
Africa. In a later despatch he stated that the task of 
defending the Reserve, and maintaining order and peace, 
would be rendered twentyfold more difficult if the Boers 
were in a position to promote an invasion by the Usutus. 
The Government of the Transvaal replied in haughty and 
contemptuous terms to the communication of the Hion 
Commissioner. In the first place, the Srare Secretary, 
probably with full knowledge of the real state of affairs, 
repeated the conventional profession of ignorance as to the 
aggressions of his countrymen. The Boers, he said, were in 
the habit at that time of year of driving their cattle into 
Zulu districts of which they had obtained leases from native 
chiefs. He could not but think that the report of the 
supposed invasion was merely an exaggerated account of the 
usual movement. From the general tone of the document it 
is evident that the Transvaal Government neither wished 
nor intended that their assertions should be believed. 
After a few formal professions of ignorance, the Srare 


representatives of the Government iu South Africa were to 


Secretary proceeded to denounce the whole system of 
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English icy in Zululand. The English Government 
had, he declared, failed to prevent anarchy in Zululand, 
and it was not surprising that subjects of the Transvaal 
should undertake the neglected duty. “They now throw 
“ themselves in despair into the flames, and despising all 
“ dangers, on their own authority and responsibility pass 
“into Zululand to take the control upon themselves to 
“ establish and secure a peace.” 

It will be observed that the second part of the Transvaal 
Note flatly contradicts the first. The Boer farmers, who 
merely drive their cattle into pastures acquired by lawful 
bargain, suddenly change into heroes, who throw themselves 
in despair into the flames, with which, it might have been 
thought, they had no manner of concern. The flames would 
have been far away if the invaders had remained at home. 
Flames are, indeed, used by a remarkable figure of speech 
as a synonym for a first instalment of five million acres 
of land to be soon followed by further annexation. Each 
separate tongue of flame consists of six thousand acres 
acquired by a summary process of annexation. All the 
excuses for invasion which are urged in the Note were well 
known to the Transvaal delegates when they concluded the 
Convention in London. The apology which is offered for 
the freebooters virtually amounts to an assumption of 
responsibility for their acts, and the defiant nature of the 
document is evidently deliberate and intentional. As to 
the conduct of the English Government, the justice of some 
of the charges must be admitted— 

Pudet hxc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 

But the correction of errors of negligence and timidity 
ought not to devolve on selfish and lawless aggressors. 
Neither Mr. Guapstone nor the least judicious of his col- 
leagues had any criminal intention ; but the consequences of 
unreasonable timidity and of sudden caprice are not less 
mischievous than the results of ambition and cupidity. The 
policy of the Boers is less contemptible than that of the 
English Ministers, and more consistent. It must be re- 
membered that the aggressions in Zululand which are pro- 
moted or permitted by the Government of the Transvaal 
are only part of a policy which is steadily pursued in the 
western as well as in the eastern frontier of the Republic. 
The attack on Montsioa was a deliberate violation of the 
Convention which had been ratified a few weeks earlier. 
It now appears that Mr. Berue.. was brutally murdered 
by the Boer freebooters. Tho English agents officially re- 
port to the Governor of the Care that the Transvaal 
Government has power to stop the violation of the western 
border, but that it will never use it. All these misfortunes 
and perils are the direct and necessary consequence of the 
Majuba surrender. 


THE MILITIA, 


yy any military gentleman with the slightest faculty 
for interpreting prophecy, there is much matter for 
reflection in the words of the Prophet Ezexret, which 
denounce certain prophets ‘ who seduced my people saying 
* , and there was no peace ; and one built up a wall, 
“and others daubed it with untempered mortar.” Then 
the inspired writer proceeds to predict the fate of the wall 
and of those who built it on dishonest principles. The 
application is easy. The prophets who seduced and still 
strive to seduce the people we know ; and what is the wall but 
the British army? One—his name was Lord Carpwett— 
having first pulled down the old, built a new wall, professing 
that it was a good and sufficient German wall ; but it was 
not; and, as the conditions were wholly different, and it 
had quite other work to do, even if he had spoken the 
truth he would none the less have worked unmixed mischief. 
Then came “the others” who should have finished the job. 
These words vaguely indicate a Ministers’ general, with a 
elaque in the press, and pamphleteering soldiers, and the 
Estimate Clerk. They, going busily to work, daubed Lord 
Carpwe t's dry stone dyke with the untempered mortar of 
makeshifts. There was to have been a standing army filled 
by the flower of the youth of the country. They, again, were 
to overflow into a first Reserve of well-trained men, who in 
a few years would outnumber the army, and be always 
ready in the moment of great need. Behind this bountiful 
force there was to be an efficient militia, a useful Yeomanry, 
and a vast body of Volunteers. How the daubers who were 
employed on the task have done their work we now know. 
The real state of the army has long been obvious to all, and 


is acknowledged by some—by the minority, that is, who do 
not belong to the class of prophets whose cue it is to keep 
howling “ Peace.” Its ranks have not been filled up by the 
flower of our youth. Quite the reverse. It can only be 
kept going at all by gathering together scrubby boys of 
tender years. As for the steady flow into the Reserve, 
it has gone on after a fashion. That is, for every man 
who has gone into the fighting Reserve, three have gone 
to join the great army of failures, gaol-birds, and vagabonds. 
The very creators of the whole machine have been the 
first to use it for other than its avowed purpose. Men 
have to be bribed to keep out of its ranks in order that 
the army may not be utterly depleted. When any work 
has to be done, an ssieg itthin Ge army has to be hastil 
patched up for the occasion. But all this has been sai 
and re-said, and proved, twenty times over, and because 
as yet the wall stands with the help of propping, it is 
counted good enough. The builders are bound to swear 
by their work, and to refuse to believe that the over- 
flowing showers or the great hailstones will ever come. 
If they do at times suspect that the trial may have to 
be borne, they console themselves no doubt by reflecting 
that they will be no worse off in the general smash than 
anybody else. Happily for the administrators of the 
British army, it is a well-established tradition that their 
sins can be all laid on the broad back of the system. 


This same process of jerry-building has not been confined 
to the first line. The militia and the Volunteers, whom 
some people always speak of as if they were not mae 
to form part of the army, have suffered equally. e hear 
abundantly of the neglect of the Volunteers. No good 
ever seems to come of the complaints. They continue to 
be left without organization, transport, or even great-coats, 
But the Volunteers are so far in luck that their wants 
are known: and acknowledged. Perhaps after another 
ten years of discussion, and if we get a great fright some 
day, they will be attended to. Meanwhile, that part 
of the army which ranks between them and the line is 
in a worse plight, for its wants are not thought worthy of 
any degree of attention. The regulars are criticized and 
defended, the Volunteers complain and are praised, but the 
militia say nothing, and nothing is said to them. Yet 
that can scarcely be because they are in a state of per- 
fect health. It would be safer to attribute the general 
silence on the subject to the success of the regulars and the 
Volunteers in seizing possession of the field of discussion 
which is that part of the columns of the morning papers 
the able editor cares to give up to military matters. Perhaps 
too long obscurity has depressed the spirits of the militia, so 
that they have no energy left for a correspondence in the 
Times or elsewhere. Certainly what looks like the beginning 
of one has become confused with letters about the Volunteers 
devoted to showing for the fiftieth time that they are very 
badly in want of many necessaries. Yet enough is known 
about the state of the militia to make it tolerably certain 
that they, too, are in want of strengthening. They are 
weak in men and in officers, neither of which are things of 
small moment to a fighting force. That it is important to 
have men in the ranks is acknowledged even by the War 
Office. The standing army itself has to be provided with 
some, as we see. Officers also can hardly be dispensed with, 
and they must possess certain qualifications. ‘“ Everybody 
“ who knows anything about war knows that good officers 
“ presently make a good army” was the opinion of 
Deror’s Cavalier, and he has not been contradicted. It 
is true that our War Office is rarely in want of officers. 
Its difficulty is usually to keep down the number; but 
that only makes it the more remarkable that there 
should be a deficiency in the staff of our militia regi- 
ments. It has reached such a point that men seem to 
be easier to get than officers. The force is below its 
proper strength; but those who have seen militia regi- 
ments at Aldershot declare that they compare very favour- 
ably both as to the number and the quality of their men 
with the line. This is possibly better than the reverse 
would be. Fairly full ranks and a weak staff are a more 
hopeful difficulty to deal with than an overflowing staff and 
no rank and file to follow them. From another point of 
view it is less satisfactory. We have got so accustomed to 
look upon want of men as the chronic disease of our military 
system, that any deficiency in officers, organization, or 
armament is considered a mere trifle. As long, therefore, 
as the militia does not fall more than twenty per cent. or 
so’ below its proper strength, the War Office will coxtinue 


to be placidly satisfied with its condition. And the force 
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iteelf does not seem inclined to disturb this official con- 
tentment. It makes few complaints, it does not exert 
itself particularly to call attention to its doings, and 
quietly allows itself to be, so to speak, snuffed out by the 
Volunteers. 

Whatever may be the real explanation of the neglect of 


‘the militia—and the most probable is that it is less asso- 


ciated with London than either the army or the Volunteers— 
thething is to be regretted. The force isa most important one, 
even more important than the Volunteers, with all respect 
to that honourable body be it said. In war-time the country 
must depend on the militia to garrison the home fortifica- 
tions, and even Malta and Gibraltar. The duty of feeding 
the army in the field will certainly fall on it as soon as 
the line has been seriously diminished. If it is to be fit for 
these duties, it must be well filled, well officered, and well 
organized. Numbers are, if possible, of more importance 
to the force than to either of the other branches ; for it must 
not be forgotten that nearly a third of its effective—the 
militia reserve—would be incorporated with the army at the 
outbreak of a great war. The need of horses and organiza- 
tion is self-evident. In the latter respect it suffers from the 
general muddle of our military system. In the former it is 
under the same disadvantage as the Volunteers, which is 
that the officers of these forces must be prepared for a loss 
of money. As yet the social advantages of belonging to the 
militia have been great enough to counterbalance the cost ; 
but, unless there is gross exaggeration’ or mistake some- 
where, that is ceasing to be the case. There are complaints 
on all sides that regiments are short of their full number 
of officers, and that great difficulty is experienced in filling 
up the vacancies. Even if nothing else were wrong, it 
would be nece to seek a remedy. But there is more 
than that to put right, for the militia are almost as badly 
off as the Volunteers for all that constitutes an effective 
field army. One or two of the few members of the force 
who have called attention to its needs have suggested the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, and, in default of 
anything better, some good might be done by a body of that 
kind. We are of opinion, however, that something more 
than a Committee on the militia alone is needed. It is one 
of the pests of our system that the army has never been 
treated asa whole. We have inquiries into transport, com- 
missariat, the medical department, fortifications, recruiting, 
and so forth, each by itself, but in the multiplicity of these 
details the pretty obvious truth that the defences of the 
country should be organized into one coherent system is 
uniformly lost sight of. If we are to have a Committee on 
the militia, we should prefer that it did not look on the force 
as a thing in itself, but as part of the army along with the 
line and the Volunteers. Perhaps that is too much to ask 
for, and we must be satisfied if the War Office can be per- 
suaded to do its work by fits and starts. One thing seems 
very certain. Unless the militia forces its wants on the 
attention of our patriotic military authorities, they will never 
be attended to. One of the beauties of our wonderful 
system is that unless the two reserve forces insist on being 
kept up to the mark, they would be allowed quietly to go to 
pieces. 


CONFESSIONS AS EVIDENCE. 


Ws have not discussed, and we do not propose to dis- 
cuss, the case of the Mignonette. All the circum. 
stances of Ricuarp Parker’s death will have to be fully 
considered before a judge and jury, and perhaps eventually 
by the Home Secretary. But there is no reason why any 
one not having an official duty in the matter should mix 
himself up in things of which it is a shame even to speak. 
The loss of the Mignonette and the subsequent arrest of 
her surviving crew have, however, raised a question of great 
importance, which is totally unconnected with the nature of 
the charge against Dup.ey and Sreruens. The point may 
be regarded either as one of law or as one of public policy. 
In both aspects it seems to us to be free from serious 
doubt, but in both also it has given rise to some con- 
siderable difference of opinion. On the 6th of this month 
Tuomas the captain, and Epwin Srepuens, the 
mate, of the yacht Mignonette, which had been lost, arrived 
at Falmouth. They immediately went before the Collector 
of Customs and made a statutory declaration as to the 
fate of the vessel. The statements were on oath, accord- 
ing to the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, and were 
signed by Duptey and Srepuens respectively, as well as by 
the Collector. Both of them contained admissions which, 


on the face of them, and in the absence of an adequate 
defence, amount to a confession of murder. After the docu- 
ments had been signed, DupLEy and SrEepHens, in answer 
to questions put by the Collector, acknowledged that they 
had killed Ricuarp Parker. They were not cautioned 
against criminating themselves, nor were they warned that 
what they said might be used against them at their trial. 
It was contended before the magistrates that these confes- 
sions could not be used against DupLey or STEPHENS on the 
charge of murder. The magistrates, however, received them. 
The objection, so far as we understand it, is this. The 
Collector of Customs has nothing to do with the criminal law. 
1t is not his business to seek or to receive evidence of crimes 
committed on the high seas. The Merchant Shipping Act was 
not passed for the detection or punishment of homicide, and 
cannot be used for such a purpose. The declarations are 
beside the question, They are made, as lawyers say, alio 
intuitu, and ought not to be used on an indictment for 
murder. We cannot but think that these arguments are 
unfounded ; that they are inconsistent with the law ; and, 
further, that if the law sanctioned them, it would be a great 
misfortune. Nor can we see that the Collector of Customs 
is to blame for taking the declarations. He was not called 
upon to shut his ears against the truth. It might perhaps 
have been better if, being an officer of the Government, he 
had not, when he saw how serious the story was, asked any 
questions of his own. But that is really very unimportant. 
He protested before the magistrates, with some emotion, 
that he had no idea what use would be made of the answers 
to his inquiries. He ought not to regret that they should 
be employed for the purposes of justice. 


There can be no doubt that by English law the confession 
of a prisoner may be used as evidence against him. It is 
not, however, evidence against anybody else. Thus DupLEy’s 
confession could not be used against STEPHENS, nor STEPHENS’S 
against Duptey. So far has this limitation been carried 
that where in an action for divorce the only, or almost the 
only, evidence of the wife’s infidelity was her own confession, 
the jury have, under Sir James Hannen’s direction, found 
that the respondent was guilty with the co-respondent, 
but that the co-respondent was not guilty with the respondent. 
But a confession will not be received if, in the opinion of 
the judge, it has been made under the influence of any 
promise or threat from a person in authority. Thus, if a 
policeman tells a man that it will be better for him to make 
a clean breast of it, as then he may escape with a lighter 
punishment, a confession under such inducement would be 
rejected. So, if a master promises to do his best to obtain 
mercy for a servant, provided that the servant acknowledges 
having robbed him, and the servant then does acknowledge 
it, such acknowledgment cannot be given in evidence. 
But the moral persuasion of friends or the invocation 
of spiritual motives by a clergyman will not suffice to shut 
out an admission of guilt. There is a quaint case in one of 
the older criminal reports, where the chaplain urged a 
prisoner before trial to confess his sin to Gop. “ The 
“ prisoner sent for the mayor, and confessed to him.” That 
confession was held admissible. A clergyman cannot legally 
refuse to disclose in a court of law what has been told him 
in his clerical capacity, though there would, no doubt, be 
great reluctance to compel him. Mr. Wacyer, of Brighton, 
declined to give evidence before the magistrates against 
Constance Kent; but, as she pleaded guilty at her trial, 
and as magistrates have no power to commit for contempt, 
the point was not formally raised. Subject to the exception 
we have mentioned, the confessions of prisoners are admis- 
sible. But it is said that examinations upon oath are not 
receivable, and Baron ALDERSON did in one case decline to 
receive, on an indictment for murder, a statement pur- 
porting to be on oath which the prisoner made before 
the coroner. Lord and Baron Parkeg, on the 
other hand, admitted similar statements, and it seems clear 
that Baron Atperson’s ruling would not be followed 
now. It is even more material to the present case that 
Chief Justice Cockpurn admitted as evidence against a 
prisoner a deposition made by him before a justice while 
under examination as a witness, another person being at 
that time charged with the crime. A witness may, of 
course, always refuse to answer any question tending to 
criminate himself, and, if a suspected person gives evidence 
at an inquest, the coroner always cautions him. Magis- 
trates are required by statute to caution a prisoner that any- 
thing said by him may be used against him at his trial. 
But the police are not bound to give any such warning, and 
statements made voluntarily to them are undoubtedly evi- 
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dence. Some statutes, such as the Corrupt Practices Act, 
make the answers to certain questions inadmissible on a 
criminal charge. But, with these exceptions, all such 
statements are receivable, unless made by a prisoner under 
examination on the same charge. It is no objection to the 
admissibility of a confession that it was elicited by questions, 
if no undue influence is used, though it would be miscon- 
duct on the part of a policeman to examine a prisoner. 

The branch of the law of evidence which determines the 
acceptance or rejection of confessions is really a very simple 
one. The only appearance of difficulty is introduced into 
it by the rule, which is only a comparatively modern 
practice, against the examination of accused persons. The 
proviso that confession, to be received, must be voluntary, 
is historically explained by the illegality of torture. During 
the last century, and the early part of this, the extreme 
barbarity of the criminal law in theory was tempered by 
extreme laxity in its administration. There was great 
cruelty in many cases, but a guilty man had far more 
chances of escape than he has now. The prisoner was given 
his run, like a fox, and might get off on the minutest techni- 
cality. The Judges became extremely reluctant to let in 
anything against him which there was the slightest pre- 
tence for excluding. But in the last thirty years there has 
been a great change. The law has been made more humane, 
and Judges have taken wider and more rational views. What 
conceivable reason is there, they have asked themselves, 
why a man’s acknowledgment of guilt should be concealed 
from the jury who have to decide whether he is guilty or 
not? Itisa fact. It is strictly relevant to the issue, It 
is much more likely to be true than the statements of most 
witnesses. Why should a sane man confess to a crime 
which he has not committed? A nervous man afraid of 
being improperly convicted may do so in consequence of 
threats or promises. Therefore, the law excludes con- 
fessions made in such circumstances. The instances in 
which a man or woman will choose this method of sacri- 
ficing himself or herself for a friend are, to say the least of 
it, uncommon, especially as husbands and wives are incom- 
petent witnesses against each other, and there would almost 
certainly be other evidence inconsistent with the truth of 
the confession. To shut out material facts from a criminal 
investigation must always require the strongest reasons. In 
the present case, we cannot see that there are any. Extorted 
confessions are rejected because they are likely to be un- 
true. Why should two men before a Collector of 
Customs and tell lies which would lead them to be at once 
arrested, and possibly convicted of murder? A man might 
falsely accuse himself of smuggling, in order to avoid the 
suspicion of murder. It is inconceivable that he would 
accuse himself of murder because he feared anything which 
the Collector of Customs could do to him. There is a story 
told of an eminent judge, still living, though retired from 
the Bench, which illustrates the importance of a voluntary 
confession better than the most elaborate argument. A 
prisoner tried before him for larceny had admitted his guilt 
when apprehended, but at the trial was defended with great 

inacity by an able counsel. ‘“ Gentlemen,” said the 
judge to the jury, “the prisoner says he is guilty. His 
“ counsel says he is not. You must decide between them.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “There is just one thing to 
“yemember, gentlemen. The prisoner was there, and his 
* counsel wasn’t.” 


MR. SMITH'S PROPOSAL. 


IR THOMAS SYMONDS was mistaken in his very 

natural conjecture that the five vessels which passed 
Gibraltar last week were the ironclads Terrible, Furieusx, 
Fulminant, Tonnerre, and Tempéte ; but at the same time it 
seems highly probable that these ships are ready, or nearly 
ready, for sea, and some may now be actually on their way 
to China. If this is the case, the French have given another 
proof of their not being in an amiable mood, as nothing 
could be more impolite to Lord Norrnproox and Sir 
Tuomas Brassey than to equip vessels two at least of 
which, according to the official view, ought not to be fin- 
ished for some time to come. These ships are ironclads of 
a late type, armed with enormously powerful breechloaders, 
and it seems very doubtful whether we could now match 
them in the Channel. If, then, they are ready or approxi- 
mately ready for service, it would be interesting to know 
whether Sir T. Brassey is willing to apply to them his 
favourite test of displacement, and say that there would be 
no need to fear this squadron off our coast because we could 


send to meet them five vessels of a total tonnage consider- 
ably exceeding theirs. He ought in consistency thus to 
argue; but it is difficult to believe that even he could to 
this extent have the courage of his opinions. There would 
be no combat between these ships and any but recently built 
ironclads. The old ships would speedily be sunk without 
being able to inflict any serious harm on their opponents ; 
and it is to be observed that besides these warships the 
French have six other new vessels exceeding them in 
strength which are supposed to be now nearly fit for active 
work. 

Even, however, if there has been error in this matter ; if 
the great French ironclads are not so advanced as they have 
been said to be ; and if there is not this ugly illustration of 
the truth of the complaint which has been made respecting 
the decrease in comparative strength of our navy, the facts of 
the case are no way altered. It has recently been asserted 
in the most strenuous manner that the navy has become 
quite inadequate to the task of defending the country, of 
defending our commerce, and of defending our food supplies. 
This view, as readers of the Saturday Review are aware, is 
by no means a new one, and has of late years been urged in 
these columns egain and again, with wearying iteration 
some may have thought. No real answer was ever given to 
what we advanced ; but most newspapers were content to 
ignore the question or to accept as satisfactory anything 
that the representatives of the Admiralty chose to say. 
Now, however, there is good reason for hoping that this 
contemptible apathy has been disturbed. The indirect 
result of the nonsense which Sir T. Brassry talked last 
month was that the question was taken up by an advanced 
Radical paper. The Pall Mall Gazette found means to 
lay the truth before its readers in the most striking 
form. The main facts set forth in the long article which 
appeared were probably as novel as they were unpleasing 
to many Radicals, who have studiously refrained from 
acquiring the smallest knowledge of this all-important 
subject ; and they must have earnestly hoped that some 
answer would be given. Answer there has been none, for 
the very good reason that there could be none; and the 
only criticism to which, apparently, the writer in the 
Gazette has exposed himself is that of having understated 
his case. 

It is much to be regretted that this pod and others 
have been so late in discovering the real state of things ; 
but it is useless now to complain of this, or of the neglect 
of the many warnings which have been given, or to 
censure the culpable indifference that has been shown. 
Now at last that the truth of what we have urged so 
long and so steadily is practically admitted, and the de- 
fenceless state of the country realized, the obvious question 
which arises is not why was this not realized sooner, but 
what ought to be done? To this, of course, there is the 
obvious answer that the navy ought to be increased as 
rapidly as ible; but it may well be doubted, to say 
no more, whether any Ministry, and least of all the pre- 
sent Ministry, would care to increase expenditure largely 
without some guarantee against reaction, against being 
accused of having yielded to a scare and wasted the public 
money. They may justly require that the question should 
be considered by some impartial body, whose decision would 
justify, and could be quoted in justification of, increased 
expenditure. Mr. W. H. Sarrn’s proposal to refer the 
matter to 4 Committee of the House of Commons, or a 
joint Committee of both Houses, has the advantage of 
providing such a body. But it is very desirable that its 
acceptance should be accompanied by the prompt completion 
of vessels actually on the stocks, waiting for armament, or 
all but ready for sea. 


IRELAND. 


T is not often that we have to congratulate or to condole 
with Mr. Trevetyan on a successful imitation of the 
rhetorical tactics of his illustrious leader ; but in his recent 
references to the administration of Ireland, and to the duties 
which it may cast on the Conservative party in the future, 
he has certainly entitled himself to whatever of praise or of 
compassion a proficiency in Gladstonian arts may be thought 
to merit. As an exhibition of dialectical audacity, the 
attempt to throw the dilemma of Parliamentary ma 
ment, in the event of an increase of the Parnellite party, 
upon his adversaries was unequalled. But of that hereafter. 
‘A pretty fair performance in the same order of argumenta- 
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tive achievement was his inquiring of the Conservatives as 
to power before 
the time came for the renewal of the Crimes Act, they 
would pro to do with regard to the government of 
Ireland. The island, Mr. TreveLyan appeared to insinuate, 
is sleeping peacefully in the stern but soothing embrace 
of that statute, like a lunatic exhausted by an outbreak of 
violence, and not likely to be disturbed by anything but 
change of keepers. Why, then, change them at all? and 
what a pity it would be if the patient’s new custodian, 
either through harshness or indecision, should “ set him off” 
— The truth is, however, that Mr. Trevetyan, 
adopting a well-known device of the rhetorician, is simply 
plying an imaginary opponent with questions which it is 
really the right of the latter to address to him. What are 
you going to do about the administration of Ireland? is the 
fair retort to Mr. Treve.yan’s inquiry ; and, before entering 
upon the question of the renewal of the Crimes Act, it 
would be well, the challenged Conservative might say to 
him, if you yourself could assure us whether the work of 
the Irish Executive is going on quite as satisfactorily as 
could be wished, even with that Act in full force to assist it, 

These, indeed, are practical questions, which may fairly 
claim to take precedence of the hypothetical inter- 
rogatories which Mr. TrevetyaNn has addressed to the 
Conservative party; and the materials for an answer to 
them assume every week, we regret to say, a more unsatis- 
factory appearance. We do not refer solely, or even prin- 
cipally, to the revival of political agitation, though that of 
course is not a matter to be wholly neglected. The batch 
of windy — who, with the notorious Father Suzeny at 
their head, have been inciting their flocks to strive for the 
overthrow of “ Castle Government,” and the installation of 
“ Cuartes Stuart as Governor of Ireland, Tim 
“ Heay Prime Minister, and Witi1am O’Brien Secretary 
“ of State” (no portfolio for Mr. Biccar?), are not for the 
moment dangerous. But the combination of Nationalist 
newspaper editors, intimidated approvers, and weak-minded 
ecclesiastics of episcopal and less exalted rank to paralyse 
the judicial administration of the law in Ireland is a much 
more serious matter. ‘This movement is already embarrass- 
ing the Irish Executive, and concurring as it has 
done with a sporadic revival of “ moonlighting,” is likely 
to embarrass-them yet further. The Commission Court is 
shortly about to resume its sittings in Green Street for the 
trial of the Tubbercurry prisoners charged with conspiracy 
to murder and treason felony ; and it is of ominous signi- 
ficance that the attempt to discredit the verdict of the jury 
in the Maamtrasna case is now being repeated in connexion 
with other trials. It is the Barbavilla murder which has 
been made the subject of this fresh agitation ; and the course 
of procedure accords almost exactly with that which was 
adopted in the Maamtrasna case. All the characters of 
the drama, in fact—the conscience-stricken witness, the 
confiding ecclesiastic, the wicked Government official—are 
the same in both cases, only it is a parish priest instead of 
an Archbishop who plays the clerical part, and a Head 
Constable instead of a Crown solicitor who appears as the 
“suborner of perjury.” One Patrick Cotz, a witness for 
the Crown at the trial in question, has, it seems, made a 
declaration in the presence of the Rev. Mr. Curry and 
other reverend gentlemen to the effect that, being in 
prison awaiting his trial for conspiracy to murder at the 
Jane Commission this year, he turned informer, “in the 
“* belief that he would certainly be convicted, having known 
“how prisoners previously tried on the same charge had 
“ fared, and through consideration for his family.” His 
first statement was rejected, “inasmuch as it contained no 
“information regarding the alleged meeting at the widow 
“ Facan’s”; and at this point, of course, the sinister official 
appears on the scene. Head-Constable Lyncn informed 
him that, “ unless he made a clean breast of it,” and told 
all about that meeting, his evidence would not be taken ; 
whereupon he “ made the statement which he afterwards 
“swore to on the trial.” He now declares that that 
evidence was untrue, except as regards his connexion 
with Fenianism many years ago. He swore to what 
was false when he said that he attended a meeting at the 
widow Facan’s. He never knew of such a meeting, and 
does not believe that such a meeting was held. Neither 
had he any personal knowledge of any meeting in or about 
Byrne’s, though he swore he attended one there. He 
solemnly declares that he had no connexion with the alleged 
conspiracy, and does not know why his name was asso- 
ciated with it, unless it was that M‘Kroy, who gave in- 


formation in the case, “ had an old spleen” against him. 
He was “ the father of seven children” (as, indeed, if we 
remember rightly, was the late lamented James Carry) 
who “ would become utterly destitute in the event of,” &c. 
We need not pursue the wretched creature’s declaration 
further. Nor need we perhaps add that this precious 
statement is backed by the Rev. Mr. Curry’s assurance 
that he thoroughly believes it. So, of course, do the 
editors of the Nationalist newspapers and their public 
and the disaffected classes in Ireland generally ; and the 
worst of it is that there seems no reason why their 
credulity should not continue to be provided with an in- 
definite supply of the same nutritious food. The process 
of providing it is very simple. Of the life of an Irish 
approver after the Crown have made use of him it may be 
said even more truly than of the operatic constable that it 
is not a happy one. If he is not actually living under 
police protection, he is usually going in fear of his life ; and, 
of course, he would at any time have been glad to divert 
popular odium and consequent peril from himself by any 
expedient suggested to him. This new movement, however, 
seems to hold out to him something more than security and 
toleration ; it opens to him the prospect of positive fame and 
popularity. From an outlaw he becomes a hero; a martyr 
to Castle tyranny, who merits in the eyes of his comically 
illogical countrymen almost as much sympathy as the men 
whose lives or liberties he has, according to his own confes- 
sion, perjured away. A supply of such instruments, there- 
fore, is never likely to be lacking to those who have organ- 
ized the present conspiracy against the administration of 
justice in Ireland; and it cannot, we fear, be long before 
the results begin to show themselves in an increasing diffi- 
culty of persuading Irish juries to do their duty. 

In these circumstances the mental attitude of the Irish 
Executive should be rather one of self-examination than 
of assumed curiosity as to the administrative policy of 
their adversaries ; while, as regards the Parliamentary 
tactics to be adopted by the Conservative party with 
respect to Ireland, the same remark even more emphatic- 
ally applies. Our memory does not furnish us with a 
more amazing exercise of rhetoric than Mr. TREveLyYAn’s 
inquiry as to how the Conservatives would comport them- 
selves if the general election raised their numbers to such 
a point as to enable them to oust the Liberals with the 
aid of the Parnellite vote. What are you then going 
to do, he asks, to obtain power, and what to keep it? 
Buy Mr. Parvett’s alliance for the former purpose, and 
his permanent support for the latter? And this is a 
question which one of the Ins has the assurance to put to 
the Outs! As though the desire to get into office were a 
passion quite different from and altogether more ungovern- 
able than the desire to remain there; and as though the 
party who would in the assumed case be in power, and 
could themselves only remain there by precisely that trans- 
action with the Irish party which Mr. Trevetyan depre- 
cates, would not at the same time, in virtue of their posi- 
tion, have command of the legislative machinery, through 
which alone such transactions can take practical shape. 
The situation, according to Mr. TrREvELYAN’s own showing, 
resembles that of two candidates for the representation of 
a corrupt constituency, the only difference between their 
positions being that one of them has the command of money 
and the other has not. And it is actually the former who 
has the face to ask the latter whether he thinks he will be 
really proof against the temptation to bribe ! 


KNUCKLEBONES AND CAT’S-CRADLE. 


punes was once a man who, being confronted with the 
familiar problem of the best equipment for a desert island 
inhabited by savages (it is well known that the true desert island 
is always inhabited by savages, somewhat to the confusion of exact 
verbal aoe ne promptly answered that he would rather have a 
set of knucklebones and the = material required for the game 
of cat’s-cradle than anything else. His plan of campaign was 
that while waiting for the savages he would play knucklebones by 
himself, diversifying the occupation (which is endless, and never 
fails to interest) by an occasional resort to the bread-fruit and 
palm-toddy which all respectable desert islands keep on hand. On 
the appearance of a male savage three courses would be open to 
him—to trade the knucklebones to the savage for a consideration ; 
to teach him how to play (a preferable course); and, best of all, 
to represent to him that the knucklebones were divine, and that 
he, the involuntary desert islander, had the secret of their priest- 
h If, on the contrary, a female savage appeared, he would at 
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once play cat’s-cradle with her, and would be quite certain to 
soften that savage breast by the engaging amusement. ‘This, of 
course, is an extreme case, though it is probable that our adven- 
turer would have fared quite as well as the too-celebrated basket- 
maker, who was marooned under circumstances which need not be 
retold. Desert islands are now getting very rare, and there 
are pe a amiable savages left, because we have got rid of 
most of m with measles and new rum. There is, on the 
whole, no probability of the two games being put to such a 
severe test; and their merits must depend on their adaptability 
to the conditions of civilization “and Christianity,” as a speaker 
observed the other day, either deliberately or unconsciously 
plagiarizing from Mrs, Proudie’s greatest exploit. 

Seriously, both the primitive pastimes here mentioned are 
admirable diversions; and the diverse and complementary cha- 
racter of their attractions is not badly illustrated by the sanguine 
= of the person mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

<nucklebones, though far from disagreeable to look on, and calcu- 
lated to inspire intense covetousness of a set in the mind of the 
onlooker, is pre-eminently a game for man-by-himself-man. It is 
the game of the abrdpxns, of the person who is content with his 
own resources, supplemented only by five little bones of a harm- 
less sheep. Besides, if you play it alone, nobody sees when you 
“ miss your tip,” a8 you very frequently do in the abstruser varie- 
ties of the diversion. It has, as is, or ought to be, generally 
known, a very long pedigree, being, besides its own ancestor for 
many centuries, the ancestor of all such games as are played with 
dice ; but it is independent of that. What, however, it is not in- 
dependent of is a careful selection of the knucklebones (the odious 
and foolish vor nihili “ Dibs” shall, having been once mentioned, 
no more cross our pen). The absurdity of democratic ideas can- 
not be better illustrated than by simply putting the formula, “ One 
bone is as good as another.” Is it? That's all! (in talking of 
knucklebones the dialect appropriate is that of festive youth.) We 
can only say that it would give us the greatest pleasure to see two 
— selected by Mr. Thorold Rogers play the severe and 
complete game (if there be a complete game, which some have 
doubted), the one having a set of equal-sized, small, neatly-shaped 
astragals, and the other a scratch lot of bones taken from 
Leicesters and other coarse a In ancient days they used to 
play with goat and antelope knuckles “ for elegance and curiosity,” 
say the authorities. They also imitated the real thing in glass 
and ivory and agate—a piece of very bad taste. But the sheep is 
the true fountain of knucklebones, and when he or she is not too 
large, and is well made, a set of knucklebones is a rather comely 
thing. It is, or ought to be, needless to say that there should be 
five,and no more. Some of the proper figures absolately limit 
the number to this, and in the simplest form of all (it used, if a 
reluctant memory serves us, to be vulgarly called “ grabs”) no 
more could be conveniently held by any hand that was not in old 
English phrase a “ goll.” 

But, it may be asked, what are the proper figures? and here 
we feel a certain shyness. ‘The mentor by whose aid in this and 
some other instances the rust of years has been rubbed off the 

mind, the Boy’s Own Book, fails us here shamefully, so 
shamefully that we are bound to make the spiteful remark that, if 
a boy ever held his bat as the Boy's Own Book shows him holding 
it, he would be leg before to every ball and clean bowled by all 
the rest. In the first place, the bad old man who wrote this book 
(he must be very old, indeed, now if he lives) calls the game by 
the vor nihili above referred to. In the second, his account is a 
disgraceful evasion. He says “this is a very excellent indoor 
amusement [so it is, and outdoor, too, for that matter]. It is 
played with five small bones from the hind leg of a sheep [do 
they all come from one leg? it is necessary that this question be 
referred to a comparative anatomist], which are thrown up in the 
air and caught in the palm or on the back of the hand according 
to various rules. These rules, however, are so various and intricate 
that a description of them would occupy a much larger portion o, 
our space than can be spared for the purpose [the old hypocrite ! |, 
= — if given would, we fear, be far from sufficiently clear, 

c. &e. 

Now this is calculated to make a man, and especially a writer 
on knucklebones, v cross. In the first place, what is the 
good of a Boy's Own Book which behaves in this way? And, in 
the second, how is the writer on knucklebones to refresh his own 
memory on the subject? For, to tell the truth, the rules were very 
intricate, and it zs difficult to make them sufficiently clear, and in 
fact we are very much in the same case as the author of the Boy's 
Own Book, ond Gatun have a right to be indignant with him. 
We can, however, improve a little on his baldness, Knuckle- 
bones begins nowhere and ends nowhere. You may start with 
“ sweeps,” or with “ grabs,” or with “ pick-up,” or with an ingeni- 
ous pastime, the name of which we think varied, which consists 
in setting one hand down with the finger points spread out on the 
table and the wrist raised, and while the fifth bone is thrown up 
} the other hand, sweeping the remaining four successively into 

e doorways between the fingers of the stationary hand. But if 
we started with any figure we should both in the order of thought 
and in that of practice start with that in which the five bones are 
laid in a line, one is thrown in the air, and the others during its 
flight (for that is the central principle of all. knucklebones) are 
picked up first one by one, then by twos, then by threes, and then 
all four. One of the figures in which there is most difliculty is that 
in which the bones are clutched between the finger tips and suc- 
cessively thrown up backwards. The novice always all flying 


instead of the one which ought to do so. The very simplest sport 
of all, and apparently the oldest, is that of throwing the bones up 
from the palm and catching them on the back, or vce versd. But 
as for rules they, to return to the faithless guide than whom we 
have not perhaps proved much faithfuller, “can be readily learned 
from any person acquainted with the game, and a little practice 
will secure their easy accomplishment,” which last fact we venture 
to doubt. Not only is some deftness of hand required by a perfect 
knucklebone player, but also a hand rather peculiarly shaped. 
Mere size of fist is not much help; you want long fingers, supple 
joints, and a flat-backed palm. 

If the venerable instructor above referred to (a sacred shame 
invades us at having spoken ee eng | of him) had written 
the sentences quoted about Oat’s-cradle, there would have been 
ample excuse for him. The thirty-two figures of that admirable 
diversion (some say there are thirty-two, and some say that the 
figures of cat’s-cradle are like the sacred stones and steps and so 
forth to be found all over the country, which no man can number 
twice with the same result) could only be described by a novelist 
of the school of M. Zola, or an expert in the composition of knitting 
manuals, and even then the description would be useless without 
abundant diagrams. But it is altogether a noble game, and just 
as knucklebones is the game of man-by-himself-man, so is cat's- 
cradle the game to be played under four eyes. 


With thee cat’s-cradling I forget all time 


is known to English scholars to be the original form of the line 
which was afterwards altered and spoilt by a puerile fear of 
seeming puerile, There is nothing in the man’s part in it of 
that effeminate and rather grotesque appearance which distin- 
= the male player in a game once widely practised—that of 
olding skeins of silk or wool to be unwound—but it has more 
than the same advantages. A good long game of cat’s-cradle with 
a qualified partner is indeed a liberal education, and, like all true 
education, it can be carried on almost anywhere. Misconstruction 
might indeed attend the playing of the game in church; but it can 
be, and has been, played on the stairs at a ball, in a railway car- 
riage, in the box of a theatre, in many other places where the 
influences and exercises of a liberal education are too often but ill 
represented. It is even said that an artist once executed a charm- 
ing pendent to that famous scene which Gautier sketched in 
words, and which Mr. Foker had on his walls in the language of 
line and colour, by depicting a lady and gentleman playing cat's- 
cradle on horseback at full gallop. It supplies while it is being 
played abundant themes of conversation, and in its endless dis- 
appointments and recommencements it is an emphatic and invalu- 
a Criticism of Life. For even the skilfullest players (especially 
in the circumstances under which, as has been pointed out, cat’s- 
cradle ought to be played) find themselves making one of those 
innumerable little slips, whereupon follows the sudden dissolution 
of the most intricate and unimagined complication into the simple 
“cradle,” and the necessity of beginning all over again. The 
moral uses of cat’s-cradle are also infinite; and in a somewhat 
different order of thought it is an admirable game for displaying the 
beauties and distinctions of the human hand, which Mr. Browning 
and others so justly admire. Neither should the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of its apparatus be omitted, though—and here cat's-cradle is 
once more Critical of Life—that simplicity never has attained to full 
perfection. An endless silk cord would be the ideal engine for 
cat’s-cradle. Knots, which, in the absence of such an endless 
cord, have to be put up with, often jeopardize the transfer of the 
cradle at the most interesting moments; and though, if the cord 
is carefully spliced and whipped, the knot is avoided, the join 
still makes a certain stiffness at its particular point. Still, it is 
not well to be too exacting; and the joys of cat’s-cradle may be 
partaken of by the aid of the humble string, nay, even—for the 
game is, as has been said endlessly satirical and humorous—of a 
piece of red tape. Can the sovereign virtues of a diversion go 
further than to the extraction of amusement out of red tape? 


THE POPE'S HOSPITAL LETTER. 


as proverb about “an ill wind” appears to have been illus- 
trated by the terrible visitation of cholera in Italy, even more 
fully than was known last week, and in the same sense which we 
then pointed out. The Pope himself has openly come forward, 
not to thwart but to praise and to second, the efforts of “ those 
at the head of public affairs” in Rome, as is testified by his 
letter to Cardinal Jacobini on “the dreadful scourge of the 
Asiatic malady” which has attacked Italy. His Holiness is not 
content with commending “ the zeal and prudence” of the Govern- 
ment ; he finds it is impossible to remain an indifferent spectator, 
and announces his intention of himself co-operating in this work 
of charity by founding a hospital at a cost of a million francs, in 
the close neighbourhood of the Vatican, so that he may himself 
be able to visit and console those attacked by the malady. That 
such a step is a very fitting, as well as a politic and a gracious, 
one on his part is obvious enough, and it appears to be gene- 
rally appreciated as such on the spot, except by “ Liberals” 
of the irreconcilable class, But it is also the course which might 
have been expected from the antecedents and general character of 
Leo XIII, who has all along manifested a special anxiety both to 
emphasize and, so far as circumstances permit, to emulate the 
nobler historical traditions of the Papacy. The name and notion 
of a hospital is to us so trite, and so much a matter of course, that 
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we are sometimes apt to forget how comparatively new in the 
world’s history such institutions are. There are probably some 
who will even be surprised to learn that the idea and the fact are 
alike of purely Christian origin, and form part of our large in- 
debtedness to the early and medieval Church. Milman is quite 
within the mark when he says that “in institutions for the poor, 
hospitals, leper houses, charity was not only reckoned as a duty 
specially incumbent on Churchmen, but was a duty ostentatiously 
discharged.” He adds that Latin Christianity may point to her 
hospitals and brotherhoods, as well as to her universities, schools, 
and churches, “as in great part owing to the munificence or the 
active agency of her universal hierarchy.” But we must go 
further back than the date of distinctively “Latin Christianity ” 
for the origin of hospitals. It is really one aspect of the striking 
contrast which challenges attention in many different ways, 
whether in art, in literature, or in life, between the civilizations of 
the Pagan and of the Christian era. And it may be said without 
exaggeration to reveal the radical nature of that contrast. 

A modern writer has justly observed that “there is no feature 
of the old (Pagan) civilizations so repulsive as its indifference to 
suffering.” There were of course variations of detail in this 
respect between the two great nations of classical antiquity ; but, 
roughly speaking, the same principle holds good in either case. 
Old age, pain, deformity, feebleness, disease, death, roused con- 
tempt or disgust rather than compassion ; the ills that flesh is heir 
to were an offence to the sunny Eudemianism of Hellenic culture, 
foolishness to the stern military statecraft of imperial Rome. 
The weaklings of mankind could neither contribute to the joyous- 
ness of life nor bear its burdens; they were out of place equally 
in court or camp, and were better out of the world altogether, 
seeing that they were not of it. And therefore, as was only natural, 
charitable institutions were absolutely unknown. The almost entire 
ignoring of all sympathetic reference to childhood in classical 
poetry, as compared with the prominent place it occupies in the 

try of every Christian age—which is somewhere dwelt on by 
r. Farrar—illustrates one side of this contrast. It finds a more 
ghastly illustration in the fact, noted by Mr. Lecky, that “the 
infant was entirely unprotected, and infanticide was regarded by 
no one as a crime.” It was indeed expressly sanctioned by the 
two greatest Hellenic philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, widely as 
they differed from each other in their ethical systems, and was 
tolerated as well by law as by public opinion in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and widely practised, especially with deformed children. 
But the sacredness of human life and the sentiment of compas- 
sion so conspicuous in Christian ethics speedily produced a marvel- 
lous change. Even during the ages at paadtion the hospital 
and the refuge (Xenodochion) had already come into existence, 
and the Catacomb epitaphs bear abundant witness to the multitude 
of foundlings supported by Christian charity. After the conver- 
sion of the Emperor, one of the first changes in the law was to 
provide for the care of infants, and under Justinian we find 
mention of public brephotrophia. In the fourth century a Roman 
lady, Fabiola—not the heroine of Cardinal Wiseman’s fascinating 
tale—founded the first public hospital at Rome; another, as 
well as an asylum for leprosy, was founded by St. Basil at 
Cwsarea, where, according to Neander, everything was brought 
together that could promote the comfort und welfare of the patients, 
whence Gregory Nazianzen calls it, in his funeral oration on Basil, 
“a miniature city.” The first General Council, in 325, ordered 
the erection of hospitals in every city, and when in the follow- 
ing year Carthage and Alexandria were devastated by a pesti- 
lence, the Christians extorted the admiration of their Pagan fellow- 
citizens, who bad fled panic-stricken, by their courageous zeal in 
consoling the last hours of the sufferers, And a little later 
we have the reluctant testimony of the well-known confession of 
the Emperor Julian, in his letter to Arsacius, that “ it is a shame 
the Galileans should support not only their own poor, but ours 
also,” and he vainly endeavoured to provoke a similar spirit among 
the heathen. If we pass on to the middle ages, Innocent III., one 
of the ablest and most representative of Popes, founded both the 
Hospital of Santo Spirito at Rome, for patients of all nationalities, 
and a Foundling Hospital, and Gregory IX. not long afterwards 
founded the Lateran hospital, which is still kept up. Every 
monastery moreover, as a rule, had its infirmary, not only for the 
use of its own members, but for the care of invalids and convales- 
cents generally and the nursing of the weak, the blind, and the aged; 
and these intirmaries were in fact the originals and patterns of our 
modern hospitals. The earliest record of the establishment of a 
separate hospital in England is in the time of Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who founded two in 1080, one for leprosy, one for 
general purposes. St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, founded in 
1102; St. Thomas's, in the Borough, in 1213; and Bethlehem in 
1247—converted under Henry VILL. into a receptacle for lunatics 
—were all originally connected with religious houses. 

The curious fact, which has been noticed by historians, that 
80 few names comparatively have come down to us signalized for 
what yet was from the first so widely spread a work of Christian 

ilanthropy, is in itself significant. We hear much, it has beea 
justly remarked, of the triumphs of early missionaries and 
martyrs, but little of that quiet heroism of charity “which, with 
no precedent to guide it, and every early habit to oppose it, con- 
fronted the most loathsome forms of suffering, and, for the first time 
in the history of humanity, made pain and hideous disease the 
objects ofa reverential affection.” And hence it comes to pass that 
the men who, at a later date, covered Europe with a network of 
hospitals after the Crusades, have passed from recollection, though 


in another and most important sense the good they did “lives 
after them.” But this really shows how entirely that has become 
a matter of course, a necessary and universal incident of Christian 
civilization, which under the previous régime had been altogether 
unknown. If, to cite Milman’s words, “ the haughtiest Popes con- 
descended to imitate the Lord in washing the feet of poor men,” 
the ceremony, however perfunctorily it may sometimes have been 
performed, had a background of meaning which was never lost 
sight of in the Church. It is no doubt a satisfaction at once 
to the piety and the historical sense of Leo XIII. to know 
that, in his proposed foundation of a cholera hospital at Rome, he 
is emulating the best example of some of the grandest of his pre- 
decessors in a matter where they—to use his own phrase—trod 
most closely in the steps of their Divine Master. Rome, Athens, 
Alexandria, in their old heathen days, took no heed of suffering, 
or only recognized it as an eyesore to be concealed or even a 
crime to be suppressed. In the terrible plague described by 
Thucydides and Lucretius there was no Borromeo to stand, as an 
angel of mercy, between the living and the dead. No doubt 
the institution of slavery, as it then existed, did much to deaden 
human sympathies, and it is remarkable, for instance, that a 
gentleman of the natural refinement and geniality of Horace 
should never have dreamt of regarding his slaves as anything but 
mere chattels and belongings of their master, with no - ag of 
their own, the helpless playthings of his caprice, his cruelty, or 
his lust. And this habitual and universal treatment of slaves 
throughout the old Pagan world at once exemplified and deeply 
ingrained into the popular mind the prevalent ethical maxim 
which is the direct antithesis of all Christian teaching, that the 
weak must go to the wall. The question has been debated 
from various points of view in our own day whether Christian 
morality can be maintained in the absence of Christian belief. 
We cannot enter on that controversy here, but it is important 
to note that, as matter of history, the one grew out of the 
other, and Sir James Stephen may be presumed to have had this 
circumstance in mind when he not long ago affirmed his deliberate 
conviction that, if the Creed is to go, the Sermon on the Mount 
will go with it. ‘There are those who do not hesitate to declare 
that the world can well afford to dispense with both. Be it so; 
but it will be found that a good deal which is comprehended 
in the modern European idea of civilization grew out of the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘The strong, the wealthy, and the 
prosperous might not perhaps greatly miss it, but the Gospel of the 
eodiae-tn a modern advocate of that view has somewhat brusquely 
termed it—could hardly be preached with acceptance to the sick, 
the suffering, and the poor. A Pope may at all events be pardoned 
for the amiabie weakness of adhering in this respect to the old- 
fashioned ethics of Christendom. 


PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE. 


A CURIOUS history might be written upon the gut 
development of opinion in natural science, It is hardly pos- 
sible in these days, when the theory of evolution is so firmly esta- 
blished that its details only invite controversy, to realize the 
perplexities which beset those who on its first assertion were in- 
clined to regard it with approval; nor will a younger generation 
of naturalists appreciate the amount of contemptuous opposition 
which was directed against all who ventured to acknowledge that 
the teaching was reasonable or worthy of consideration. 1t never 
seemed to occur to objectors who stigmatized “ Darwinism ” as 
equally irreligious and absurd that three-fourths of the earlier 
theories which the evolutionists set aside were really the most 
preposterous nonsense that was ever sheltered under the cloak of 
science. There was a time when no dogma as to the nature of 
the earth, of plants or animals, could be so far-fetched or fantas- 
tical as not to attract disciples, and a mere enumeration of the 
absurdities which were at one time or other accepted as scientific 
truths would in this year of excite the mirth of « lunatic 
asylum. Learned and thoughtful men gravely discussed the 
“ materia pinguis” or “fatty matter” which, fermenting through 
internal heat, gave birth to fossil bones or shells, or, as a 
“ lapidifying juice,” permeated all porous substances and converted 
them into stone, A “ Physitian in Ordinary to His Majesty,” 
whose name is said to appear in the list of the Royal Society, 
quotes with approval the relation of Helmont, that “ there is a 
Spring in the Monastery of Zonia near Brussels that breeds stones 
so fast that the Monks are daily forced to break them off with 
Crooks and Hatchets,” and “that a certain Hen sitting on her 
Eggs, being struck with a Gorgonick Spirit, was transformed into 
Stone, with her Eggs likewise.” To such a philosopher “the 
Nature of things, and the real Principles on which they are con- 
stituted,” presented no difficulty; he tells us how he satisfied 
himself by experiment upon pure spring water that by “gradua- 
tions of Coagulation, Congelation, and Fixation, it was turned 
into Earth, which Earth produced Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals.” Until more recent days it was known, as a fact 
that could not be questioned, that the acorn barnacle gave birth 
to the solan goose, and that chopped hay was an infallible method 
for stocking a pond with eels. Delightiul days were those for the 
savant when he could shroud himself from unfriendly critics in 
“the tumultuous movements of terrestrial exhalation.” It was a 
long step from such wild ideas to the teaching of Buffon, Cuvier, 
and Linnweus; yet in some respects their systems were by no 
means satisfactory. Since their day the basis of scientific know- 
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ledge has been emariety revolutionized, with this advantage, 
among others, that the interest it arouses is enormously increased. 
We now know that there is a meaning, even if it cannot be dis- 
covered, in every departure from typical form, and a motive, per- 
haps still to be sought for, in every variation; that colour is never 
accidental ; and that natural selection and survival of the fittest 
are the chief factors in the distinction of groups and in the crea- 
tion of species. 

On the question of colour as relating to birds and their ergs an 
interesting chapter has been written by Mr. Dixon, a well-known 
ornithologist, as a preface or introduction to the recently issued 
Part IV. of Mr. Seebohm’s British Birds. All variation or peculi- 
arity, he argues, has a special value. But we will let him speak 
for himself :—*“ Until very recently the great variety of colour in 
the plumage of birds was looked upon as so much ornement, of no 
particular use to the species, but for the sole purpose of gratifying 
the eye and adding to the general harmony of animated nature. 
Within the last thirty years scientific research has shown that 
many of the beautiful colours on the plumage of birds materially 
affect not only their welfare, but that of their young, and conse- 
quently the existence of the species. This beauty is not 
given aimlessly, it has a fixed and detinite object—the benefit of 
the species acquiring and possessing it. The student of birds must 
therefore view each varied tint on their plumage, not as so much 
mere ornament, but as a factor which is, or has been, essential to 
the safety or well-being of the species possessing it, which has had 
its origin in the struggle for existence to which each bird is sub- 
ject, either through natural or sexual selection, In like manner 
the infinite variation of colour, and to some extent of form, in the 
eggs of birds, and the endless diversity of their nests, have had 
their origin in the subtle laws of variation and inheritance, aided 
by natural selection and the survival of the fittest.” 

In his argument he refers to the Theory of Birds’ Nests, an essay 
published by Mr. Wallace as far back as 1867-8. Mr. Wallace 
there divides birds into two great classes—one in which the sexes 
are alike and of conspicuous -and showy colours, the birds either 
concealing their nests or building them in some sheltered site; the 
other in which there is a marked difference in the plumage of the 
sexes, the female being of dull or sombre colours as compared with 
her mate; these, as a rule, constructing their nests in an open, if 
not indeed in an exposed situation. The exceptions to these rules 
are found to be so numerous that the conclusions drawn by the 
emiuent naturalist are somewhat weakened, and have, in fact, been 
contested by a well-known American ornithologist, Mr. J. A. Allen. 
Tt is quite clear there must be other causes at work, elements of 
considerable importance, though perhaps not as yet fully recog- 
nized. Still the examples are sufficiently frequent, and, without 
generalizing too widely, we may assert that they are often of a 
very marked character, and for the preservation of the species 
far sap resemblance comes very largely into play. Thus the 

illiant colours of the cock pheasant are in most marked contrast 
to the sober hues of the hen. She takes but little pains to conceal 
her nest; when sitting, her colouring so closely resembles the 
dead leaves or browner foliage that surrounds her that she is not 
exsily perceived. Her eggs are conspicuous, but when she leaves 
her nest she takes care to cover them. The black cock in his 

uarplish black suit is a very striking object; his mate, the grey 
2 , as she crouches among the heather stems, can hardly be dis- 
tinguished. Itis the same with the mallard and the wild duck, 
and with smaller birds such as the ring ousel, the chaffinch, and | 
the stonechat. When the female is the more showy, as in the | 
dotterel and the phalarope, it is on the male bird that the chief | 
duties of incubation fall, and his protective resemblance to his 
surroundings is his safety. Where the sexes are alike and each is 
equally brilliant in plumage, the nest is generally concealed, as 
with the hoopoe and the kingfisher. The general rule as to the 
colour and markings of the egg points in the same direction— 
where the are light-coloured or white, and are laid in an ex- 
posed nest, when not protected by the colour of the sitting bird 
they are carefully covered when the parent leaves the nest, 
in some cases, as with the little grebe or dabchick, this is done so 
completely that the nest, except to the skilled oologist, is very 
rarely discovered, But it is, as Mr. Dixon tells us, “ worthy of 
remark that the showily dressed males of many of the ducks assume 
a dull inconspicuous garb during the period when the young are 
being reared, while brilliantly-clad polygamous birds desert the 
females during this anxious time.” Again, birds which nest on 
sandy shores, with some exceptions, lay eggs whose markings so 
closely resemble the sand or stones which surround them that they 
are easily passed by. The ring plover, whose eggs are minutely 
speckled, nests on the finer sand ; the eggs of tlie lesser tern, more 
richly marked, are found among the coarser shingle, where the 
harmonize with the tints of the stones; the common ae 
eggs, laid on the open ground, are very hard to find. In all these | 
cases, and they might easily be multiplied, the colours have a mean- 
ing, and if, as ey =f suggested, all birds’ eggs were originally 
white, they have acquired their tints as the parent birds have 
acquired their protective colours, by a long process of natural 
sélection. But, apart from their nesting habits, many well-known 
birds are protectively coloured, and evidently know how to avail 
themselves of their advantage; many a sportsman has wondered 
what becomes of foes in pI rain; their scent grows cold 
while their plain brown pane e ectually conceals them. The 

tarmigan in its summer dress lies almost unconcernedly among the 
ichen-covered stones, while only the keenest eye can discover it, 


when it dons its winter garb, woodcock rests upon the ground 


under the trees, ially the holly ; its tints harmonize so effectu- 
ally with the fallen leaves that it is very rarely observed before it 


is “ flushed,” and a wisp of snipe will lie close upon the marshy 


soil quite unperceived until they rise. The night jar crouches 
along, not across, a dead branch, and is unseen. ‘The cuckoos, in- 
variably weak and defenceless, have in many instances acquired 
both the form and colour of rapacious species, as the hawks 
and shrikes; the frequent mimetic resemblance of their eggs 
to those of the birds in whose nests they deposit them forms 
one of the most curious chapters of the history of birds. The 
instances of protective resemblance amongst mammals are not 
so frequent. 
the hyzna, no doubt finds advantage in its likeness to its 
more powerful congener; the stripes of the tiger, especially 
towards dusk, resemble the reeds and jungle; the wild rabbit, 
when seeking its food in the evening, finds protection in its in- 
conspicuous brown fur, and, though nature has perhaps rather 
unkindly neutralized the effect when it runs away by turning up 
its tail with white, there is no doubt that Darwin was right in 
suggesting that this is an advantage to the species, especially to 
the young, who see in it a signal to make their speediest escape 
into their burrows. Fish exhibit numerous examples of effectual 
protective colouration, as may any day be seen in the tanks at the 
“ Healtheries”; equally favoured are many species of reptiles, the 
little brown and green tree frogs being perhaps the most widely 
known. It is among the insect tribes that protective resemblance 
attains its highest development. There are whole groups of 
insects among which such mimicry is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The instances which have been recorded, and which we may 
unhesitatingly accept, of safety from danger or advantage in the 
struggle for existence, would thirty, or even twenty, years ago 
have been received with incredulity ; but the facts rest not only on 
the accuracy of the observations, but the very examples are in our 
national or in accessible private collections. Two families of 
butterflies are found in South America as absolutely distinguished 
from each other by structural characters as are the carnivora and 
the ruminants among quadrupeds—the one, belonging to the genus 
Heliconius, are large, slow flying, and conspicuous by their 
beautiful and varied colouring, yet, though easily captured, they 
enjoy an almost perfect immunity from the attacks of insectivorous 
birds ; they owe their safety to the fact that they possess a strung, 
pungent, semi-aromatic odour—a yellow liquid, says Mr. Wallace, 
escapes from their bodies when they are crushed, the smell of 
which remains on the fingers for some days; they are too nauseous 
to be eaten by the hungriest of their enemies; their peculiarly 
offensive taste is their protection, Among the white buttertlies 
of the family Pieridw, not unlike our cabbage butterflies, are some 
which so far from their typical form as to resemble the 
Heliconia both in shape and colour, and with this variation they 
have acquired the same mode of flight and apne ig Bisa ame the 
same localities; they are, however, very rare, and, belonging to a 
family greedily devoured by the birds, would long since have 
perished but for this singular resemblance, And they are not 
alone in this mimetic imitation; a genus of quite another family, 
the Erycinide, and three genera of diurnal moths, also contain 
species which mimic the same forms ; so there are no less than five 
wholly different insects disguised under the same form and 
colour, four of which owe their immunity to their likeness 
to the fifth, which alone is naturally protected. The Phasmide, 
again, known to the unlearned world as deaf und stick insects, 
are protected by imitation still more curious and unexpected. 
Their resemblance to the plants on which they feed is so close 
that even a practised eye will fail to detect them, the veining of 
the wings and their tints exactly corresponding with the leaves of 
their food plant; and as they feed only at night and remain 
motionless during the day, they frequently escape capture. Mr. 
Belt indeed records an instance of the actual operation of this 
means of defence in a leaf-like locust, which remained perfectly 
quiescent in the midst of a host of insectivorous ants, which ran 
over it without discovering it was an insect and nota leaf. The 
large wingless stick-insects which abound in the Moluccas, some- 
times measuring from eight inches to a foot in length, resemble 
dead sticks so closely in colour, in the rugosities of their bodies, 
and in the knots and small branches imitated by the joints of the 
legs, which are either pressed closely to their sides or are stuck out 
at random, that it is impossible to distinguish the real dead twigs 
which fall from the trees above from the living insects. Beetles 
again mimic each other, and in every case the species which is 
imitated has some special protection which causes it to be avoided 
as dangerous or uneatable by small insectivorous animals; some 
have a disgusting taste, others are so hard that they are not 
easily crushed or digested, while others have powerful jaws which 
— can use in their defence. Other beetles, again, imitate bees 
and wasps, and so escape. Many two-winged flies are also in 
this way protected, while a genus of small tropical spiders 
which feed on ants are so like the ants themselves that they 
venture among them without fear in pursuit of their prey. 
Many larval forms of insects are mimetic; as in the case of 
the sphinx, which in its earlier stages diilers in no respect from 
the colour of its food plant, until its tinal change of skin, when 
it retires to some sheltered spot, perhaps on the brown stem 
of the plant, and, throwing off its green coat, assumes a dark- 
brown earth-coloured one, in which it descends to conceal itself 
in its pupa —- among dead leaves or just below the surface of 
the ground, But still more singular is the habit of the larva of the 
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Papilio Nireus, an African butterfly described in the journals of the 
Entomological Society. As in other instances, “in colour the 
caterpillar closely resembles that of the leaves upon which it 
feeds, being of a dark-green olive on the orange-tree and a lighter 
green upon the Vepris lanceolala (a forest tree). A number of 
these caterpillars were kept in confinement in a case made partly 
of brick, partly of wood, the colour of the brick a purplish 
brown, of the wood a dull yellow ; in the case was a branch of 
the ‘bottle-brush’ shrub, its leaves partly dried and of a pale 
green; the caterpillars were fed on orange leaves. When the 
time came for their pupa form, some affixed themselves to the 
orange leaves and became a dark green ; others to the bottle-brush, 
and were, like it, light green ; one fixed itself to the woodwork, 
and assumed a dull yellow colour; while one attached itself to 
the wooden framework where the wood and brick came in con- 
tact, and assumed the colours of both wood and brick, its under- 
side resembling the wood, the upper side that of the brickwork.” 
A case, though hardly of protective resemblance, equally strange, 
but of less advantage to the individual, is recorded among a group 
of forest ants. ‘They are brown or blackish, and are remarkable 
for a great variety in size or form in the same species, the largest 
having beads many times larger than their bodies. These large- 
headed ants are very sluggish, and apparently very useless, mem- 
bers of the colony. They have, however, one purpose, if. we 
accept Mr. Bates’s suggestion—they serve as baits to attract 
insect-eating birds, and so unconsciously protect their more useful 
companions. 


THE DACHSHUND. 


aes is a grand distinction between a hound and a dog. 
Nothing betrays ignorance much more than calling a hound 
adog. If you should find yourself in the company of hounds, and 
allude to one of them as a dog, you would at once be an object of 
ity, and be regarded as a person who had not been properly 
aden up, and whose education had been neglected. It is a 
question, however, whether this misfortune would befall you if 
you called a dachshund a dog, especially if at the time you were 
in the society of foxhounds. Nevertheless, the dachshund is a 
hound, and it would be very bad manners indeed to regard him 
as a common dog. The foxhound stands in a proud position as 
head of the aristocracy of hounds, and well he may, for he has 
been bred, for more generations on both sides than any Duke in 
the land can boast, with the sole object of endowing him with the 
qualities which best become such an exalted station, The result 
is highly satisfactory; as far as the foxhound is concerned, 
perfection has been reached ; but all things human have their 
drawbacks, and the consequence of this exaltation of the fox- 
hound to an object of worship, or a kind of fetich, has been 
the debasement of every other sort of hound in public opinion. 
Stags are now hunted with foxhounds, instead of with stag- 
hounds. The fine old pack of North Devon staghounds were 
sold to go to Germany about half a century ago, lamented by 
the great Jack Russe?l, and have been replaced by foxhounds. 
Hares are now hurted by foxhounds, or quasi-foxhounds, in- 
stead of by harriers; otters by foxhounds, instead of by otter- 
hounds; and the very beagles are now dwarf foxhounds. Surely the 
scientific sportsman—alas! where is he? Has he become a mere 
rider? Has he lost all knowledge of, and therefore all interest in, 
the wild animals of the chase ?—surely he would wish to adapt 
his hound to the peculiar wiles of his own particular game, and 
not lump all the various animals together, as if they were all the 
same to him, and race them down with foxhounds! Our fore- 
fathers, as the pencil of Bewick will show, hunted every animal 
with a hound specially adapted to that particular chase, and they 
had a pride in their intimate acquaintance with every detail of 
the life of all the wild fauna around them. They were naturalists, 
not by profession, but by habit, and the pleasures of hunting were 
much enhanced to them by the great variety offered, and the 
consequent skill required, in the chase of very different game, each 
by very different hounds, bred and trained for that particular 
se, and no other. 

he dachshund, as his name implies, is a badger-hound, 
invented by the Germans; and he looks it all over. All the 
science and patience of the German character is made manifest 
in him. Given the badger, required a hound to hunt him, and 
the proposition is worked out in his person like a problem in 
Euclid. Badger-hunting is not a sport much followed in Eng- 


land, and the consequence is the poor harmless badger is every- 
where ruthlessly destroyed, in accordance with the wretched | 


custom to call everything vermin which is not game, and 


exterminate it. But the habits of the badger have preserved | 


him in some favoured parts of the country, where he is still by 
no means a rare beast. Ile is a great digger, and he makes for 
himself a very large deep earth, in which he resides by day, be- 
taking himself to the outer world by night. Badger-hunting, 
therefore, should be carried on by moonlight. The bedger is found 
roaming abroad, is run to his earth, and is then “taken out,” 
which, perhaps, may account for the pastime not being favoured 
by the English gentleman, who lives at home at ease. The dachs- 
hund is well designed for this work, and he has his points by 
which he is to be judged, like his great neighdour, the fox- 
hound. There are two sorts of dachshunds, distinguished 
chiefly by their colour. The one is black and tan, and should 
be strictly black and tan and nothing else. The other is a 
light-coloured red, and should also be nothing else; his nose 


should be red, and his eyes should be a light hazel match- 
ing the red. The red dachshund is smaller, as a rule, than the 
black and tan hound, but in other respects he is much the same, 
colour excepted. His nose should be long, his head long, his 
ears long, his back long, and his stern long, all on very short 
legs, so that he has altogether a very lengthy appearance. 
He should measure about eleven inches in height, he should 
be very muscular and powerful, with very strong back and 
limbs. His breast-bone and arm have a very peculiar form- 
ation, designed for digging in pursuit of the badger in his 
earth. Tis arm should have a particular curve, giving the fore 
foot a turn outwards, which from the foxhound point of view is 
anything but “straight,” as Ae should be. But the dachshund’s 
foot is a most important point, as it is to every animal according 
to the old maxims—no foot no horse, no foot no hound, no foot no 
sheep. The dachshund’s fore foot is a large foot, well webbed, 
as he is a good swimmer, and turned out in correspondence with 
the curve of his arm, that he may throw the earth away from him 
in digging. As this is a very inconvenient foot for anything but 
digging, it is all the more important that it should be a very good 
strong one, to resist wear and tear. The fore foot of the dachshund, 
therefore, which would be condemned by the ordinary sportsman 
asa very ugly thing, is a point of great importance, and should 
be well looked to. It should be large, round, strong, and compact, 
on a properly curved arm, an accurate idea of which the study of 
the animal alone can give. The dachshund should have a very 
good nose, and he should run his game like a hound, not like a 
dog, using his tongue freely on the line of scent, and running up 
well to cry. His tongue is not musical, like that of the fox- 
hound or old beagle, not 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tunable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn, 
which is rather surprising, considering what a genius for music the 
Germans have. Perhaps, as he found he could not tune a pack of 
hounds to perfect harmony of tongue before going out with them, 
as he would a fiddle, the German gave it up as a bad job. 

The English are very systematic and very successful in breeding 
animals carefully for certain merits and points, keeping stud-books, 
and publicly judging the specimens produced at exhibitions, with 
the view of selecting the best for further improvement. a | 
have thus brought the dachshund to great perfection in England, 
and he has become a general favourite on account of his engaging 
' manners. He is a very agreeable companion, and from an early 
| age shows a decided taste for good society, meaning, of course, 
* that of man, attaching himself to his human friends more than is 
usual even with the dog species, He shows his superiority of 
intellect by being excessively fond of amusement—a sure test of 
intelligence—and, although he is very playful with dogs, he rather 
despises them in comparison to man, whom he recognizes as a 
superior person far more capable of affording him lasting entertain- 
ment, which is neither frivolous nor vexatious, than a mere dog. 

The dachshund is so affectionate, so constant, so clever, so foud 
of amusement, so amiable, and so flattering to man by preferring 
him to other beasts, even to dogs, that no wonder he is such a 
special favourite, notwithstanding his unorthodox shape as a 
hound. In the matter of dogs there is no accounting for sha 
they are positively astounding. To the general observer, walking 
through London, no form whatever in the person of a dog, how- 
ever complicated and outlandish, as long as it occupied space of 
three dimensions, ought to astonish him, The expression of the 
emotions in a dachshund, the sweet loving look from his eyes, the 
response of his stern to every fleeting joy, and the wisdom mani- 
fested in his head, would reconcile the most esthetic man os 
woman to any shape he might assume. 


JOHN MUSGRAVE WAITE. 


yas accomplished swordsman, whose sudden death occurred 
on the 13th instant, was the inventor of a new method of using 
the cut-and-thrust sabre, which should cause his name to live in 
the history of the sword, and was undoubtedly the first man-at~ 
arms in England, nor would it have been easy to find many 
superior to him even in France. We use the term man-at-arms 
advisedly because, though objection may be taken to it in the sense 
in which it is used here, it nevertheless best expresses, to a 
common intent, Waite’s peculiar merit. He was, to borrow a 

hrase from cricket, the best all-round man of his day. Trained 
in the severe French school, he was an excellent fencer, and, until 
he had passed /a cinquantaine, he was without a rival asa single- 
stick player. Sabre-play, much more difficult work than wiel 
the single-stick, he understood as no one else—in England at all 
events—understood it. Boxing of course is no part of the work 
of a man-at-arms; but it should be recorded of Waite that, at 
one time, he was a very fair boxer. Exhausting well-nigh the 
whole gamut of manual attack and defence, he was an excellent 
quarterstaff player ; and he performed with consummate ease the 
so-called Saladin feats which are not now so much admired as 
they were formerly, but which require considerable skill and great 
bodily strength. Seldom, with any kind of physical work, has a 
man succeeded in training himself so well in all the branches of 
the pursuit which he has undertaken. 

Waite’s best title to fame was his book on the use of the 
sabre, to which we shall shortly refer; but, in so far as he was 
known to the general public, he was perhaps best known as 
fencer and teacher of fencing. His skill in this extremely difficult 
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art he acquired under that admirable professeur d'escrime—to 
use the modern term—Pierre Prevost, who, though long resident 
in this country, was never known as he deserved to be. Prevost’s 
career was an unlucky one. Son of a maitre-d’'armes, he was 
in his youth a pupil of the celebrated Bertrand, and was the one 
remarkable pupil, amongst professional fencers, whom Bertrand 
ever turned out, the great swordsman not being successful in 
tuition. As Bertrand’s assistant Prevost worked long and attained 
the highest reputation; but, after he had established a fencin 
school of his own with every prospect of success, he was obli 
to leave France, as he held very strongly certain political opinions 
which are now extremely fashionable, but were not precisely accept~ 
able to the Napoleonic Government. He established himself in 
London; but, owing principally to his never being able to learn 
English, and to a Gallic excitability of which men far inferior to 
himself in skill took full advantage, he never attained the success, 
or anything like the success, he merited. Waite, however, who, 
at the time when Prevost was at his best, was a compara- 
tively young man serving as a trooper in the 2nd Life Guards, 
had the intelligence to perceive the enormous superiority of 
the Norman swordsman over the teachers and amateurs of the 
day, and he enrolled himself as Prevost’s pupil, and as pupil 
and assistant worked under him for many years. well- 
trained and with great natural aptitude, he became a very 
formidable fencer, and when Prevost retired he was well com- 
petent to take his place as a teacher. His method of instruc- 
tion was excellent, and in assault he was at one time of great 
strength, and continued good to the last; but he was not alto- 
— free from the fault which usually marks English fencers, 
learnt fencing as a young man, not as a boy, and it was not 
possible for him to acquire thut supreme lightness of hand which 
can be only gained in boyhood. It is generally supposed that rapidity 
in fencing is due to what is called a quick wrist. ‘This is an error. 
The rapid movements, the dégagement, battement, wne-deux, coupé, 
double dé ent, &c., are, by the great masters at least, executed 
with the thumb and forefinger, par la bascule du pouce et de Vindex. 
A keen Parisian critic might have said that Waite was not skilful 
in this respect, and that his parries were heavy. The criticism 
would aps not have been unjust; but every swordsman is 
= to criticism of some kind, and though Waite may not, in 
respects, have handled the foil as some few Frenchmen handle 
it, he was an extremely good fencer, well able to hold his own 
against past-masters in the art. He had the power, much rarer 
than it might be supposed to be, of making very quick and sudden 
attacks without giving any warning, even to a practised eye. 
He was as ready as a good wicket-keeper in taking instant 
advantage of any mistake made by his antagonist; and, though 


it seemefl at first sight that it would be easy to hit his 
broad chest, many a good swordsman found to his cost that 


there was a buckler of steel in front of it which could not 
de traversed. He had, however, a better title to fame than can 
be gained by good fencing, as he was the inventor of a' new 
system of sabre-play, which made the cut-and-thrust sword 
a different weapon. He very wisely did not attempt to alter the 
method of using the foil and small-sword which he learnt with 
Prevost; but he saw that the English way of using the sabre 
was a very feeble one, and he set to work to improve it. Bring- 
ing his knowledge as a fencer to bear on sabre-play, he in- 
troduced into it many of the movements of the fencer, and stead- 
fastly inculcated the use of the point, as being at once safer and 
more deadly than the use of the blade. After perfecting his 
system ye / years of practice, he published in 1880, under the 
title of ons in Sabre, a manual fully describing it. Of this book, 
which was reviewed in our columns (Sat. Rev. Jan, 8, 1881), it is 
only necessary to say that it is indisputably the best work on the 
subject which has appeared in English, and that probably even 
Continental swordsmen might learn something from it. Bodily 
strength being equal, a man trained under Waite’s system would 
pee we infailibly disable a man trained according to the old 
method. 

Competent himself to disable almost anybody, Waite was, like 
many great athletes, singularly gentle and good-tempered. He 
wever quarrelled, and with the dullest or most self-suflicient tiro 
he was ever patient. Only those who have frequented fencing- 
rooms can know what this means, or how adults who cannot learn, 
or will not learn, may bafile and worry their instructor. Well 
educated and intelligent, he was a man of most loyal character, 
utterly free from any mercenary feeling, and free, almost to a 
fault, from any desire to thrust himself before the public. Hence 
his reputation with the world was smaller than it should have 
been; but he will not easily be forgotten by his many pupils and 
friends, and he should be remembered in the noble regiment to 
which he belonged as a soldier who, never having the chance 
of distinguishing himself in the field, laboured bard to teach his 
brother soldiers how to wield that time-honoured weapon which, 
a8 — latest combats have shown, is not yet by any means 
te. 


OFFENBURG. 


VERY tourist in the Black Forest is familiar at least with 

the name of Offenburg, for it is the point of junction of the 

main line between Mannheim and Basle with the picturesque rail- 
way which winds round the mountains of the Schwarzwald, 
ascending the heights until it reaches Sommerau, whence it de- 


scends again to the volcanic region about Singen, the junction of 
the lines to Zurich and Constance. Comparatively few, however, 


see more of Offenburg than the Qo ee inseparably con- - 


nected with a German junction. Nevertheless, not many years 
ago it was the resort of a large number of Englishmen. One or two 
families of high rank resided there for a considerable time, and the 
remembrance of their visits is still cherished by the Offenburgers. 
The maiority of visitors came either for fishing and shooting or 
else made it a starting-point for a driving tour through the Forest. 
The once-famous “ Fortuna” Hotel was the great posting-house of 
the district, and the now quiet streets of the little town were in 
old days astir with the bustle of travelling carriages. Like many 
places here and there in England, Offenburg has been thrown into 
obscurity by the advent of the railway; and since the first portion 
of the Bleck Forest line was opened, in 1866, the number of 
visitors who have seen more of the town than the railway-station 
has been comparatively small. Offenburg, however, had a long 
and not uneventful life before any considerable number of English- 
men came to it either by road or rail. A milestone and a few other 
unimportant relics bear witness to the presence of the Imperial 
race, which has left many more notable traces of its life at 
Badenweiler, Hiifingen, and other places in the district. Although 
one would have thought that the name of Offenburg explained 
itself, legend has ascribed it to Offa, an English king, who is said 
in 605 to have founded the monastery of Offonis cella, or 
Schuttern, some seven miles from the town, and to have set- 
tled Scottish monks there. Foolish as the story is, it has some 
kind of value, since it bears on the missionary work of the Celtic 
Church in Germany, and we know that in the early part of the 
next century Boniface entered on the labours of Columban’s dis- 
ciples in Thuringia; while the English Ofla may possibly be a wit- 
ness to the fame of the later Mercian king, the friend and ally of 
Charles the Great. Crusius, writing at the end of the sixteenth 
century, tells us that some old Oflenburg coins found at Stras- 
burg in 1526 were called English money on account of the 
general belief in the story. Oflenburg, in common with Zell and 
some other places in the Black Forest, now of little account, 
shared the political position of more powerful neighbours in that it 
was a free Imperial town, owing obedience to no lord beside the 
Emperor ; and its massive walls, still standing for a considerable 
part of their circuit, mark the ancient importance of the town, 
once the seat of government of the surrounding district of Ortenau. 
Commanding the valley of the Kintzig, the chief entrance from 
Germany into Alsace, at the point where the wide plain begins to 
narrow into the almost impregnable defiles of the Black Forest, 
Oflenburg, well nigh forgotten as it now is, occupied in the seven- 
teenth century an important military position, The little town 
had its share of suffering during the Thirty Years War. The 
rival lines of the Baden Margraves naturally took opposite sides 
in religion, William of Baden-Baden, son of the unfortunate 
Margrave, misnamed by his godmother, Queen Elizabeth, Edward 
Fortunate, a Roman Catholic and an Imperialist, regained the heri- 
tage of his house from his Protestant rival of Baden-Durlach, who 
had been defeated by Tilly at Wimpfen. Frederic V., the successor 
of the dispossessed Margrave, claimed the protection of Gustavus, 
and in 1632 Horn, proposing to strike at the enemy on both sides of 
the Rhine, left the Duke of Wurtemberg to reduce Offenburg and 
the Forest towns, while he intended to cross into Alsace. The 
inhabitants of Offenburg, however, were determined not to yield 
tamely, and Pufendorf tells us that, as there was no garrison in the 
town, they amused the enemy by discussing terms of capitulation 
until they were reinforced by 300 foot and 120 horse from Breisach, 
and with the help of these troops inflicted such serious losses on 
the army of Wurtemberg that Horn had to return from Strasburg 
to reduce the place. A heavy fine was paid for the preservation 
of the town, which appears to have been held by the Swedes until 
the battle of Nirdtingen gave Swabia to the Imperialists. Forty 
years later, in the war of Lewis XIV. against the Dutch, it was 
the centre of the famous strategy of Turenne and Montecuculli, 
who for six weeks in the summer of 1675 manceuvred one against 
the other in the difficult district of Ortenau, until Turenne, having 
succeeded in making Swabia instead of Alsace the theatre of the 
war, fell at Sasbach at the moment that he was about to strike a 
decisive blow. In 1678 the Duke of Lorraine made Offenburg the 
headquarters of the Imperial army, hoping by various threatening 
movements to gain time to carry out his intention of crossing the 
Rhine. All his plans, however, were frustrated by Marshal 
Créqui, who advanced up the valley of the Kintzig and defeated 
a amg of his army within two miles of the walls. The next 
military movements in the district brought ruin on the little 
town. When at the beginning of the war of 1688 Lewis sent his 
main army to the Rhine under the Dauphin and Marshal Duras, 
Offenburg was occupied by French troops. ‘They left the town 
in the following spring, probably to take part in the devastation of 
the Palatinate, the fortifications were restored, and the burghers 
believed that their troubles were past. Belore long, however, 
Duras came back, took possession of the town, and gave it up to 
plunder. The walls and the principal church were undermined 
and laid in ruins, and the whole town, save the Franciscan monas- 
tery, built about fifty years before, and one house near it, was 
burnt, The hateful memory of the ’'rench Marshal is still fresh 
at Offenburg, and his name, under the form “ Duros,” is sometimes 
used as a term of abuse in the streets of the town he devastated. 
In 1701 Leopold gave the district of Ortenau to the Margrave 


-Lewis William, the conqueror of the Turks, and in 1801 Offen- 


burg itself was united to Baden by the peace of Lunéville, 
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While then Offenburg is full of interest for the student of mili- 
tary ee pe it has little to satisfy the antiquarian. Round the 
principal church, a hideous building of unimportant date, are one 
or two remains of the old town—some monuments of the sixteenth 
century and a few stations of earlier workmanship. In the little 
churchyard to the west is a representation of the Betrayal in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, wrought in 1524 and restored, though as it 
seems without injury, in 1820. The tigures are carved in red sand- 
stone, those of the three Apostles in the foreground being at least 
of life size. While the character of the work is not unlike that of 
the better known Last Supper in the cathedral at Freiburg, it is 
infinitely more realist. The garden is indicated by a snail, a toad, 
end a mouse carved in the chinks of the terrace wall, and the 
traitor, whose guilt is marked by a powerfully-expressed distortion 
of face and figure, enters through an oak door. The scene is trans- 
lated into the atmosphere familiar to the artist ; one of the band 
of the Highpriest carries a musket, and the picture of Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country in the background is just such as 
might represent a German city of the painter's time. A curious 
parallel to this investiture of ancient things with modern acces- 
sories may be seen in the country about the Simonswald, where 
many crucifixes have attached to them the figure of the centurion 
in the uniform and with the accoutrements of a Baden dragoon. 
Although Offenburg is to some extent a monument of departed 
greatness, the town is prosperous. Its position, both as command- 
ing the main line and as the terminus of the Black Forest rail- 
way, may yet give it a new military importance; but happily 
its share in the Jate war, save that which was common to 
Germany, was confined to a daily walk taken by the inhabitants 
to a little hill outside the town to watch the bombardment of 
Strasburg. Two-thirds of the population, in all somewhat over 
7,000 in number, are Roman Catholics. The Lutherans have their 
own church, but the feelings of the majority of the inhabitants are 
still sore at the grant of one of their churches to a handful of 
“ Old Catholics.” On market-days and, above all, at the fairs in 
May and September, the dresses of the peasantry are a pretty 
sight; for here the elaborate silk caps, gorgeous with silver 
ornaments, of the women of the Hanauerlande are mingled with 
the tall hats of yellow straw still worn by the older women in 
the upland districts of the Forest, while blue and scarlet petti- 
coats give a pleasant brightness to the shady market-place. The 
dress of the men is less distinctive, though boyish-looking 
jackets and short crimson waistcoats may still be seen, especially on 
Sundays and holy-days. Cloth mills and glass manufactories give 
employment to the people of the town, and there are no signs of 
abject poverty to be seen. The special glory of Offenburg, however, 
is derived from its vineyards, for the best wines in the Grand 
Duchy, Klevner, Klingelberger, and Zeller are grown in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Between any ordinary specimens of the 
two white wines, Klevner and Klingelberger, it is hard to choose. 
But, though we allow that there is no room for dogmatizing in a 
matter of taste, when Klingelberger is well selected and in good 
order, there are few wines which have a more delicate Muscat 
flavour, All three contain very little natural acidity; Klingel- 
berger, indeed, is said to the special advantages of being 
an anti-acid, so that those who have the fear of gout before their 
eyes may drink it with an actual consciousness of well-doing. 
All three wines also improve with age; they should not be ex- 
ported under four years, and, if they are good for anything, 
may be kept with advantage for at least ten more. In this re- 
spect Zeller is superior to Affenthaler, which does not bear keeping 
for any considerable time. It may indeed be said to be finer than 
any other German red wine except Assmanshiuser, and genuine 
Assmanshiiuser is not often to be met with. In invigorating 
"stend it is perhaps unsurpassed in Germany, though the better- 

nown Walporzheimer, grown in the Ahr valley, near the Apol- 
linaris spring, is lighter and easier of digestion. The vine- 
yards about Offenburg give employment to a large number of 
people throughout the year. Unfortunately, the inhabitants have 
not always been mindful of their high vocation. The police, how- 
ever, are active, and last year the gutters of the town ran with so- 
called wine, the spoils of a ransacked manufactory. Although the 
frosts last spring destroyed many blossoms, and the clusters are 


consequently small, such wine as is made this year will probably 


be of first-rate quality. Nor has Offenburg lost all its former at- 
tractions for tourists. For, though it must be confessed that in such 
@ summer as we have had this year the town is dusty and glaring, 
the view of the mountains is splendid, and there are some pleasant 
walks, Above all, no better centre can be found for excursions of 
a single day in the northern part of the Black Forest, as the rail- 
‘way, supplemented by a drive or a walk, enables you to see a great 
deal of the country without “roughing it” at a village inn. 
Many of the excursions which may be thus made, such as to 
the lovely ruins of Aller Heiligen or the Nordracher Thal, are 
all the pleasanter for being a little out of the route taken by the 
crowd of tourists, who are content with seeing the Forest from the 
railway and with staying for a night at Triberg. The promise of 
shooting at Offenburg held out by one or two English guide-books 
is now unhappily fallacious. Not long ago a visitor might with- 
out much difficulty enjoy a good day’s sport. The game is still 
plentiful, but as it is now in the hands of a local sporting society, 
@ stranger has no chance of getting permission to shoot. A 
fisherman, however, may pass some time at Offenburg pleasantly 
enough, for there is a fair amount of trout and grayling in the 
Kintzig, and a licence is readily granted by the authorities of the 


water to be fished. While, then, the best days of Offenburg as a 
resort of strangers have probably gone by for ever, there are some 
reasons why it should not be altogether neglected by those who 
do not travel like a flock of sheep. 


THE MEXICAN DEBT ARRANGEMENT. 


as English holders of Mexican bonds accepted on Wednesday 
the compromise negotiated by M. Noetzlin, as agent of the 
Mexican Government. ‘The Mexican bonds were originally issued 
in London during the war of independence against Spain in two 
successive years, the first issue bearing interest at five per cent. 
and the second at six per cent. Almost immediately after the 
raising of the second loan the Government ceased to pay interest 
upon the debt, and in the following twenty years it entered into 
a number of compromises with its creditors, which, however, it 
never observed. At last, in 1851, a new arrangement was made ; 
but that was little better observed than the preceding, and a 
further arrangement was entered into by the Emperor Maximilian. 
His convention, however, was repudiated on the re-establishment 
of the Republic, and since then no interest has been paid. Reckon- 
ing the bonds of 1851 and those of 1864 with the unpaid coupons 
that haveaccumulated, the debt now amounts, according to the state- 
ment issued by the Bondholders’ Committee, to somewhat over 20} 
millions sterling. This liability is reduced by the new compromise 
to a little under 14} millions sterling. The bonds of 1851 are to 
be exchanged at the rate of 112/. of new bonds for 100/. old with 
unpaid coupons ; while for every 100/. bond issued by the Emperor 
Maximilian which represents coupons accumulated at that time, 
the interest unpaid since being added, is to be given a new bond 
of only 52/. 10s, But while the whole of the outstanding bonds 
with unpaid interest are to be exchanged for new bonds not 
quite amounting to 14} millions sterling, new bonds are to be 
issued to the amount of 17,200,000/, There is thus to be 23 mil- 
lions sterling added to the debt. According to the statement 
issued by the Committee of Bondholders, out of these 2? millions 
“the Government shall provide for payment of the expenses 
of carrying this arrangement into effect, and the negotiation 
thereof, and the remuneration and expenses of the Committee 
since its formation, and of its agents.” Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee undertake on the part of the bondholders “ that, if here- 
after the Government shall proceed to the conversion of the 
interna! debt of the Republic, the bondholders shall not oppose an 
official quotation on the London Stock Exchange of new bonds 
not exceeding 5,000,000/, to be created for such am, provided ~ 
application for such quotation be not made prior to January 1837, 
and that the interest and terms of redemption of such new bonds. 
be not at a higher rate than those accorded to the new bonds 
under the present arrangement.” Lastly, it is agreed that for the 
first two years the interest is to be at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum, for the next two years two and a half per cent., and 
thenceforward three per cent, 

The compromise would perhaps be fair enough but for the 
addition, immediate and prospective, which is agreed to be 
made to the debt. Owing to misgovernment and to the anarchy 
that has so long prevailed, Mexico is a poor country. And it 
is doubtless true that she is not at present in a position to 
pay the full interest upon her debt. It is right, therefore, 
on the part of the bondholders to show consideration towards 
her. Her Government should be encouraged in the paths of 
honesty by lenient treatment. Therefore, although on principle 
it is not wise that any part of the principal or overdue interest of 
a foreign debt should be altogether given up, since by giving it up 
a facility for new borrowing is created, it still is desirable that the 
creditors of a State should not show themselves over-exacting. 
In the instance before us, however, it is not to be forgotten that 
the Mexican Government has again and again entered into ar- 
rangements with its creditors, and has torn up those arrange- 
ments almost as soon as it had concluded them, Only last year, 
indeed, an agent of the Mexican Government came to Europe 
and entered into a compromise which was accepted by the bond- 
holders at a public meeting in London, and yet the convention 
thus to was repudiated by the Mexican Government on 
the ground that it involved a considerable addition to the deht. 
It would be desirable to have some assurance now that the same 
thing will not be repeated. Mr, Sheridan, M.P., on Wednesday 
assured the bondholders that M. Noetzlin has authority from the 
Mexican Government and the incoming President to treat, and he 
read telegrams from the present and future President approving 
the compromise. But it has still to be sanctioned by the 
Congress, and if it should want a pretext for repudiating, there is 
one ready to its hand in the addition to be made to the debt this 
year as well as last year. Wedare say, however, that rejection of 
the compromise is not to be apprehended. There are too many 
influential persons interested in carrying it through. And, further- 
more, the desire is too strong in Mexico to qualify for raising 
another loan in London. The real doubt is whether the Mexican 
Government has either the will or the means of fulfilling what 
it is now promising. A settlement of the debt satisfactory to 
both parties would be highly beneficial to Mexico and could 
hardly fail to be advantageous to this country also, apart altogether 
from the payments that would be made to us for interest and for 
sinking-fund purchases. There is a large field in Mexico for English 


town on payment of a sum varying according to the extent of trade, and now that diplomatic relations have been resumed with 
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her, the rehabilitation of her credit would enable her to develop 
her resources, and thus to do a larger business with us. But we 
fear that she is not in a position to carry out what she is now en- 
gaging todo. Mexican financial accounts are not published very 
promptly, and, therefore, it is not possible to state what the actual 
position is. But it is notorious that she has a large floating debt, 
which implies that her expenditure already exceeds her income. 
She has, moreover, subsidized several American Companies that are 
building railways within her territories, and these subsidies are 
payable out of the Customs’ revenue. It is from the Customs’ 
revenue, too, that the interest upon the debt is to be paid. Certi- 
ficates, rn ee of that revenue, are to be issued 
every year to the National Bank, representing the bondholders, 
and these certificates are to be received in payment of Customs’ 
duties. They will thus, it is hoped, retain in the market their full 
nominal value. But if the income of the country is not sufficient 
to meet the current expenses now all arrangements of this kind 
must fail, because the cost of administration must be defrayed 
before interest on the debt can be provided. 

We do not, however, by the foregoing criticism, mean to say 
that the compromise ought to have been rejected. A Govern- 
ment can but do its best; and, if the Mexican Government is in 
earnest, it will find means of augmenting its revenue and cut- 
ting down its expenditure. But we do say that the difficulties 
of Mexico ought to have made the representatives of the bond- 
holders cautious not to do anything that would enable her to get 
more English money before she had proved that in future she will 
honestly fulfil her pecuniary e ments. And they have not 
been so. The real objection to the compromise is that a new 
loan is to be made to the Government under the form of provid- 
ing it with means for defraying the expenses of the compromise. 
As above stated, the actual amount the bondholders are to re- 
ceive in new bonds is a little under 14} millions sterling 5 but 
the Government is to receive 2} millions sterling, under the pre- 
tence of defraying the expenses of the arrangement. It is in- 
credible that these expenses can amount to 20 per cent. of the 
capital to be given to the bondholders. However costly the 
arrangement may prove to be, and however large the sops to be 

iven to the capitalists who have interested themselves in bri 
ing it about, it is certain that a considerable surplus will remain 
for the Government. Therefore, it appears that the Government 
is being bribed to give a promise that it will resume payment 
of interest upon its debt, which is not a very encouraging mode of 
re-introducing it to the path of honesty. Another unfavourable 
feature of the arrangement is the promise given not to oppose 
future applications to the London Stock Exchange for an official 

uotation of a new loan. Itis difficult to resist the inference that 

e real object of the Mexican Government in entering into this 
arrangement is to be found in this stipulation. While it refuses 
to pay interest on its old debt, it can, of course, not hope to suc- 

in borrowing afresh ; but if it satisfies its old creditors,and pays 
the interest for a couple of years, it trusts that its past default 
will be forgiven, and that it will once more be accorded credit. 
And lest the old bondholders should object to this course, and 
should fear that by new borrowing their own security would be 
lessened, it binds the bondholders beforehand not to oppose its 
application to the Stock Exchange for a quotation. Of course it 
would not do frankly to admit that it has the intention of raising 
an entirely new loan, It stipulates only that opposition shall not 
be made to applications for a quotation on the Stock Exchange if 
it compromises with its internal creditors. But this grey 
will deceive nobody. The plain truth appears to be that the 
Government is sorely in need of money; that it is unable to 
raise funds because of its past dishonesty; and that it is now 
endeavouring to rehabilitate its credit by this compromise with 
the bondholders. Nor is it only the national Government that 
is preparing to apply to the London money market. It is said 
that an agent of the city of Mexico is actually in London al- 
ready negotiating for a loan as soon as this compromise with the 
creditors is fully arranged and sanctioned. The representatives of 
the bondholders ought to have understood all this and guarded 
against it. If the Mexican Government is sincere in its intention 
to re-establish the credit of the country, it would recognize at once 
that it ought to do nothing to lessen the security of the bond- 
holders, or to convey the impression that it is compromising with 
its creditors only in the hope of being able to borrow. It would, 
therefore, have yielded at once if the representations of the bond- 
holders had pointed out that consistently with their duty they could 
not Pledge themselves beforehand not to oppose a new loan. If, 
on the other hand, the Government is not sincere, the bondholders 
would lose nothing by the breaking off of the negotiations, while 
further borrowing would be made impossible. 


REGIMENTAL DINNERS. 


O* many and various gatherings during the London season, few 
are more really pleasant than those known as regimental 
dinners. For the information of those who know comparatively 
little of army matters, it may be said that a regimental dinner is 
not the every-day dinner at the officers’ mess; nor does the term 
refer to those evenings which in most messes are set apart (gene- 
rally once a week) as “ ay gel A regimental dinner is, asa 
rule, held once a year. The diners are the officers who have served, 


or who are still serving, in the regiment. Vor the sake of short- 


ness, they are usually spoken of as “past” and “ present” re- 
Fg ae The place is some well-known tavern or restaurant at 

e West-End or in the City. The time selected for the dinner 
is invariably in May or June, preference being given to a day 
which falls in either the Derby or Ascot week; that is, at the 
height of the London season, or (if the phrase be permitted in 
consideration of a slight intervening depression) at one or other 
of the two great heights of the London season. 

Thirty years ago the custom of holding regimental dinrers did 
not exist. Nowadays, though there are a few exceptions, the 
custom is very general throughout the army. When and where 
the first regimental dinner of any particular corps was originally 
held is a matter of special rather than of general interest ; but, 
speaking generally as regards the army, and approximately in 
respect of dates, the regimental dinner began to take form in the 
_= immediately ‘following the Crimean War and the Indian 

utiny. That any section of Englishmen should on reasonable 

retext to dine together is not surprising ; and, considering 

ow much there must have always been to say between those who 
were still soldiering and those who had sold out, the wonder is 
that the practice of holding an annual dinner was not established 
long before it was. There is, for example, no apparent reason why 
the custom should not have become prevalent soon after Waterloo, 
instead of only soon after the Crimea. Nor is it easy to say why 
it should have sprung into existence just when it did. To trace 
the idea of the regimental dinner to a closer comradeship created 
chiefly in the Crimea is rather subtle and, perhaps, a trifle too 
sentimental; to say that the carrying out of the idea is due 
mainly to the easy travelling afforded by railways is on the face of 
it too far-fetched ; but in all probability both these causes had to 
do more or less indirectly with the beginning of the custom. It 
is by no means certain which regiment, or regiments, took a 
decided lead in the matter. We happen to know that in three 
cases, at least, a casual little dinner at a service club—where 
guests and hosts were pretty evenly divided—suggested almost 
simultaneously the notion of a pre-arranged dinner in common at 
a London tavern, Thereupon followed one or two dinners tenta- 
tive in a measure, but sufficiently successful in their result. This 
was about 1858. In the next few years the example set was 
followed by other regiments, at first in clusters, and then (about 
1865) in a great ruck, Why certain regiments (a minority of 
seven or eight) have never instituted the regimental dinner it 
would be diilicult to say, even for the officers who belong to those 
regiments. Nor need it be mentioned here why in a very few 
cases the dinner was held two or three times and then discontinued. 
Most of us have been told at some time or other that it is better 
not to inquire too closely into the cooking of any dinner, and a full 
account of the origin of regimental dinners would involve the 
hearing or the reading of a separate story from each regiment. 
Such a series, however synoptically handled, would, as before said, 
be devoid of general interest; moreover, in an abstract notice, 
precise enumeration is apt to become tedious. At the same time, 
we venture to suggest that every regiment should, for its own 
sake, ng a strict record of the rise and progress of its regi- 
mental dinner. For the purposes of this article it may be said 
that, taking our regiments in bulk, the custom which had struck 
root about 1860 was by 1870 in full swing. 

Perhaps the greatest characteristics of the regimental dinner are 
the entire absence of the host-and-guest element and the perfect 
freedom from every kind of business, A dinner-party, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the term, involves a certain amount of duty as 
well as pleasure; and the eating of a dinner in common by any 
— of Englishmen is generally connected, however remotely 
with the transaction of some kind of business; but a regimental 
dinner, where there are no guests, and therefore no hosts, is abso- 
lutely free, and ‘o> unique in its freedom, from business or 
duty of any kind. Just for a change, an evening is not likely to 
be less entertaining (in one sense) because (in another sense) there 
is no entertaining whatever to be done. 

The main intention of a regimental dinner is, of course, to afford 
a regular opportunity for an annual meeting of all the officers of 
the regiment, whether “ past” or “ present.” It is certain that, 
were it not for some such fixture, many men who for the best 
years of their life had been very good friends, and sometimes very 
great ones, would entirely lose sight of one another. We do not 
mean to say that it is possible to go over much old ground with a 
number of friends whom one meets once a year at a regimental 
dinner; but everybody knows how that sort of friendship—which 
may be described as much closer than that of an ordinary ac- 
quaintance, but falling ay short of the regard which a 
man has for his best friends—is kept alive by a periodical hand- 
grasp and a little kind inquiry and mPly. It is just the 
difference between smouldering surely and dying out slowly. 
The numbers at a well-attended regimental dinner vary con- 
siderably according to circumstances. If comparison be made 
between one regiment and another, or between one year and 
another, the muster may appear to be large or small; but in 
reality the dinner is well attended when the number of those who 
could, but do not, come is very few. In the case of a cavalry 
regiment at home—or of a double-battalion regiment which bas 
one battalion at home and the other abroad—the average 
number attending the regimental dinner is about thirty-five ; 
among these are included a few from the depét, and perhaps two 
or three from the battalion abroad who happen to be at home on 
leave. Of the thirty-five probably eight or ten belong to the 
“past.” At the dinuers of the Royal Engineers, Royal Artillery, 
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6oth Rifles, and Rifle Brigade (also of the Staff College, which has 
its annual dinner) the muster is often overa hundred and fifty, and 
seldom much under a hundred. 

There is no need to discuss in detail the dinner itself. The 
menu is doubtless like a hundred others served in London at the 
same time of year. From the gourmet point of view, the re- 
gimental dinner and the wines, or some of them, are generally 
sufficiently good. The comfort (if it is possible to separate the 
comfort from the goodness of a dinner) is usually in an inverse 
ratio to the number dining; but the lukewarmness of what should 
be quite cold, and the want of warmth in what ought to be very 
hot, and the extra heat of the room, and the lack of good waiting 
may be overlooked if one can take a fairly robust view of “ the 
more the merrier.” The regular regimental-dinner goer will not 
fulfil his part unless, during dinner, he writes the names of the 
diners on the back of his menu card. (If the party is a large one, 
he must be content with the names which concern him most.) 
The printed and the written sides will then be complementary the 
one of the other. Later in life, after perhaps thirty-five years’ 
service, and fifteen of the “ past,” and a score and a half say of 
regimental dinners, when the heat is too great, and the distance 
is too far, and the dinner itself is a burden, when perhaps your 
own boy represents you in the regiment, the old menu ¢ 
may during a proper mood be taken from the back of the drawer. 
The type, always too small, will seem smaller than ever; but 
it will be amusing to see when the dinner began with a melon 
instead of those appetizing things, and there will be much 
wonder how one ever managed to introduce Glace de citron 
& l'eau between Chaud-froid de cailles en aspic and Cold quarter 
of lamb. Possibly there may be some who will, like the man 
in Punch, always playfully regret that they did not have a 
second slice of a certain haunch of venison; but the true 
desiderium will be, not for the dinner, but for the diners; the 
real interest will lie with the reverse side of the card, and with the 
recollections awakened by the names written with pencil at the 
time and inked-jn the day after the dinner. Sometimes, when 
the headquarters of the home battalion are within easy reach 
of town, the band is had up to play during or ufter dinner. It is 
delightful to hear the dear old fellow of the past, who knows 
hardly a note of music, give his opinion, as he always did, about 
the selection and the playing. The speech—unreported, of course, 
and probably the only one of the evening—by the colonel-in-chief 
and president is sure to be in accordance with the spirit of the 
dinner, that is, it is friendly, cheery, and full of welcome. Mention 
is made, of course, of the battalion or battalions on foreign, pos- 
sibly on active, service. Those who since the last regimental 
dinner have met a soldier's death are not forgotten. On one occa- 
sion, as we know, the officers of a battalion in South Africa 
(appreciating the difference of time) so arranged a message of good 
wishes to their brother officers at home that the telegram arrived 
during the regimental dinner, and was read aloud by the colonel- 
in-chief to the assembled company. Seldom has a toast been 
better timed. When at last the pleasant evening comes to aclose, 
and gocple separate, a few for the midnight trains, but the most 
part to look in at the clubs, the man, be he “‘ past” or “ present,” 
bind has not enjoyed his regimenta] dinner must be hard, indeed, 
to please. 

Nor, though at dinner there are no guests, is the evening’s 
entertainment always limited to the pleasure of meeting one’s 
own brother officers. Owing to the chances and changes of tour 
and station (consequent upon each chapter of recent English 
history) certain regiments have in bygone years been quartered 
together much oftener, and for much longer at a time, than 
can be accounted for by any theory of probability. With regi- 
ments, as with individual men, close acquaintanceship has often 
ripened into friendship. The seed of good-fellowship may, to 

in with, have been sown either simultanecusly or consecutively 

as between the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the 
two regiments ; but, when it has burst fairly into life, the growth 
of a firm and fast friendship between two regiments is marvellously 
rapid throughout all ranks. Once established, it will, during years 
of separation, thrive well on repute; and at the next merry meet- 
ing—public opinion in both corps being fully ripe—the old friend- 
ship will gather fresh strength and wax still more real. Then, for 
the year or so that the regiments are together, the inter-regimental 
friendship will be the cause and effect of much healthy rivalry. 
Now and then the emulation engendered in the piping times of 
by athletic competition and all sorts of games is carried on 

with interest through the sterner work of war. (If the friendly 
regiments are brigaded together it will be better for all concerned.) 
But whether the tug-of-war is the friendly pull over the brimming 
ditch, with much laughter, on a sunny afternoon, or whether it be 
the dire struggle of a line of British soldiers from different regi- 
ments turned hurriedly out to beat back the enemy’s columns 
showing dimly through the mist on a cold November morning, the 
effect—particularly on the rugged friendliness of the rank and file 
—is in either case much the same, because it raises the self-respect 
and strengthens the mutual respect which form, when combined, 
the base of all true friendship. Generally speaking, the good feel- 
ing between British regiments is expressed in deeds rather than in 
words, ially on the arrival of the one and on the departure 
of the other of two friendly regiments quartered at the same 
station is there much opportunity of showing and returning that 
sort of informal hospitality which stamps the friend in need as a 
friend indeed. Still, every now and then the friendship is pro- 
claimed aloud in unmistakable terms. A few telling words 


at the feast are easily remembered when the heart is ready; 
the shouting and the shouting back of the familiar numbers 
and titles when fighting side by side; and, most touching thing 
of all, the cheer and counter-cheer as the troopship steams slowly 
out, are sounds not easily forgotten; and so it is that when 
regiments are “chums,” arrangements are often made by the 
dinner committees to hold their annual dinners at the same 
place on the same day. It need hardly be said that, as the 
evening goes on, adjournments are made by small detachments 
from one dining-room to the other, to talk over old times, and 
look at each other's bill of fare. (In all probability the menu- 
card, though differently printed, is the same for both dinners.) 
Deputations and return deputations go and come, cha with 
the friendly challenge to drink to each other's health. On the whole, 
it is certain that, when the officers of two friendly regiments can 
hold their regimental dinners under the same roof, the pleasure of 
both sets of diners will be much enhanced. 

But the regimental dinner, besides being a pleasant gathering, 
has its direct uses. It tends, or ought to tend, to promote, 
encourage, and maintain the esprit de corps of the new double- 
battalion regiments, on which, in the opinion of many, recent 
changes are likely to have an injurious effect. it de corps 
may be roughly described as a manly and proper pride in every- 
thing connected with the honour and welfare of the regiment; a 
feeling which is shared alike by every individual member, 
and which, perhaps, more than anything else, contributes to weld 
the whole mass into a compact and living body, and endue it with 
energy and life. To say that esprit de corps is on the wane, or 
that it is entirely wanting, is to say that the corps is — 
or isdead. The present territorial regiment can no more flouri 
without proper esprit de corps than could the single battalion that 
bore the dear old number. We are not thinking just now of the 
first twenty-five regiments of the line which have—now for a 
oe of a century—had two battalions each; nor of the 6oth 

ifles and the Rifle Brigade with their four battalions each; nor 
of the Cameron Highlanders (old 79th), which, at the great 
coupling-up in 1881, was the odd regiment out, and which still 
stands alone in unlinked glory. We refer particularly to the Ist 
and 2nd battalions of the forty-one territorial regiments which were 
formed in 1881 out of eighty-two single-battalion regiments. Some 
of these eighty-two battalions still hold their separate (so-called) 
regimental dinner in their own way under the old number— 
that is, they have not as yet joined hands with their other 
battalion over a bond fide regimental dinner. From the stand- 
see of genuine regimental esprit de corps this action cannot be 

efended. In course of time it will no doubt all come right; 
but if so, then surely the sooner the better. No doubt the 
linking of regiments is, in some cases, very unpopular. Some 
ople might say it was a bad job. But it is to the credit of 
nglishmen, and not least of English soldiers, that they will 
always do what they can to make the best of a bad job. That 
the officers of the “old” battalion should get to know the 
officers of the “other” battalion is the first and obvious step 
towards good comradeship throughout. It is not sufficient that 
the two semi-detached parts of the same structure should be out- 
wardly uniform; the bond-stones between the parts must be pro- 
perly cemented ; and one useful function of the regimental dinner 
might be to bring together the officers, “ past ” and “ present,” of 
both battalions in a very pleasant way. Doubtless the senior 
officers who are still serving with either battalion have the matter 
to a great extent in their own hands; but their hands would be 
vastly strengthened if the officers who have left—particularly late 
commanding officers—would bring about, and then be present at, 
a regimental dinner attended by the officers of both battalions, 
There is a wonderful effect in the voice of one who, though in one 
sense he belongs to the past, is still na and te oe \ 
little encouragement to make the best of a strange state of thing 
oes a long way, but it goes twice as far when it falls from 
ips of the veteran who is known to be, and who from the nature 
of things must be, Jaudator temporis acti. 


THE NEAPOLITAN TAVERN HOST. 


As soon as you have passed the boundaries of the town on 
any of the roads that lead from Naples, you find a number 
of small taverns. Greatly as they differ in most respects, each 
of them boasts of a yard which is dignified by the name of a 
garden. There are no flowers in it, except when a vagrant child 
offers a bunch of violets or roses for sale, and the only fruit and 
vegetables it contains are those sometimes displayed on a shaded 
counter, though they are more frequently to be found in the 
twilight of the vaulted room through which you enter the 
retreat. In fact the soil of the giardino is at least as hard as that 
of the road outside, and in showery weather it is far drier. 
Instead of flower-beds you find rough tables and benches, out of 
the midst of which there generally rises a poverty-stricken tree, 
which is evidently doing its best to support life under these un- 
favourable circumstances, A glance at its surroundings compels 
you to pay to its endurance the compliment your truthfulness 
denies to its beauty, Even in the heart of London you could 
hardly chance upon a ier . And the worst of it is 
that all this ugliness seems to be intentional. By merely lowering 
@ useless wall « fine view of the sea or the distant mountains 
might be obtained. There it stands in its gaunt grey nakedness; 
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nay, it often seems to be kept in bettor repair than any other part 
of the premises. 

The fact is, these taverns and their gardens are not intended 
for foreign travellers or lovers of the picturesque. They are con- 
structed for simpler guests and in accordance with a homelier 
taste. The one desire of the Neapolitan during the summer 
months is to exclude as much sunshine and admit as much air 
as possible, and there is hardly an hour in the day when you 
cannot sit in a shady corner of one of these yards and enjoy.the 
cooling influence of the sea breeze. This is one reason why they 
are such favourite resorts; another is, that they stand outside the 
municipal boundaries, and that their wine is therefore cheaper 
than any to be obtained in the town, as it has not to pay the local 
tax. Of an evening after the day's’ work is done they are often 
crowded by labourers who have walked a mile or so to save a 
penny on their supper and their bottle. These are the standing 
guests who pay the regular me of the establishment, but it 
is not on their custom that the host thrives. 

Few people live so sparingly as the poorer Neapolitans, and none 
enjoy a feast more. Every now and then the small tradesman feels 
that he and his family must have a “ good time” for once in a way. 
Almost anything will serve as an excuse, but if possible he likes 
to have a religious sanction for the excess, and this is generally 
easy enough to find. Besides the great festivals of the Church, 
there are the days of the Saints after whom he and his wife and 
his children have been named, which he is, of course, bound to 
celebrate by king of an extra amount of good cheer; there is 
mid-Lent, which is always remembered, even if the fast has not 
been strictly observed, and a number of other days in the calendar 
at once suggest macaroni, meat, and merriment. Now pleasure 
for a Neapolitan mears a rapid drive in an overladen cab and an 
immense dinner, both of which may be had by an excursion to one 
of these little country taverns. To render his happiness complete 
an illumination and a display of fireworks are also required ; but 
these, of course, can only be witnessed when one of the churches 
in the vicinity celebrates the annual festival of its patron. At 
other times he is obliged to be content with a cab and what the 
tavern supplies. 

The arrival of such a family party at once awakens the whole 
household. The landlord, who treats his habitual guests with 
indifference and welcomes the single wayfarer with a civility so 
cold as to be rather dubious, at once blossoms into high spirits 
and affability. The landlady springs from the seat in which she 
has been dozing since midday to fall into raptures over the 
children, the cook fans the fire, and the waiters shake off their 
languor and begin to move tables and benches from one end of the 
yard to the other, for no purpose but that of exhibiting their zeal. 
As soon as the first effervescence of the reeeption has passed off 
the viands are displayed, all of them in an uncooked condition, 
except the piece of beef that is fished out of the pot in which it is 
simmering over the fire and cut in half in order that there may be 
no doubt as to its quality. Then the dinner is ordered, and the 
new-comers retire to the yard and choose a table, which is imme- 
diately covered with a linen cloth, coarse, but scrupulously clean, 
and supplied with huge hunches of bread and litre-jugs or bottles 
of wine. Ina minute or two more dishes of sausage and raw 
ham cut in thin slices, of olives, pickles, anchovies, and, it may be, 
of sardines, appear, and the feast begins. It consists of macaroni, 
a fry, stewed meat, beefsteaks, and dessert, in which, beside all the 
fruits of the season, celery and the white hearts of the Italian 
fennel are always included if they can be procured. The poorest 
Neapolitan would think it inconsistent with his dignity to celebrate 
a family festival in a tavern with fewer courses, and generally a 
boiled fish is interpolated in the bill of fare, and roasted fowls or 
game and some sweet dish are added. Of each of these viands a 
quantity is provided which fills the observer with astonishment, 
and yet very little is left when the waiter changes the plates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that as soon as each of the party 
has been helped once to a dish, a full plate of it is sent to the cab- 
driver, whom the authorities of the hostelry have been instructed 
to supply with wine. As nothing but this wine and a piece of 
b is entered on the bill as having been consumed by him, the 
master of the feast has the unalloyed satisfaction of feeling that 
he has given a fellow-creature a good dinner without any expense 
to himself. This is an especial pleasure to the Neapolitan, as it 
flatters two of his strongest passions, his generosity and his 
thrift. An Englishman is at first inclined to think this practice a 
little unfair, but he may rest assured that the landlord is no loser 
by the transparent stratagem which puts everybody into a good 

umour. 

As the kitchen of such a tavern is but small, and a true 
Neapolitan will not partake of any food, except boiled or stewed 
meat, which ke has not seen before it is put upon the fire, a dinner 
is rather a protracted affair, and the intervals between the courses 
are apt to be long. This is no great matter, as the guests have 
come to the garden to spend an evening as well as to eat adinner ; 
but it affords a splendid opportunity to itinerant merchants. Be- 
fore the macaroni is ready, the fisherman offers his sea-urchins 
and vongoli, ar if it be near the shore, his oysters for sale; 
the dealer in halfpenny fans follows, and finds y customers in 
the male as well as the female members of the party; if there are 
little children, their eyes are dazzled by simple toys, and the old 
woman who sells nuts, almonds, and dried melon and pine 
is pretty sure to exhibit her wares, Then there are the wander- 

minstrels who live next door, one of whom suffers from at 
intermittent blindness which always attacks him when there are 


promising guests in the neighbouring tavern. They can play not 
only the “ Santa Lucia,” which makes life a to the 
visitor, but a number of songs he never hears, the very names and 
refrains of which would shock the English reader, though they 
excite a0 reprobation in Naples. In spite of all these extraneous 
aids, however, it requires a good deal of tact and humour on the 
part of the host to keep up the high spirits of the guests before his 
wine has rendered his personal exertions unnecessary. 

If he is a man of parts he is equal to the occasion; if he is not, 
however good his cook, his wine, and his provisions may be, he 
will soon find his house deserted by every one except the casual 
wayfarer, and the workman who brings his crust and his onion 
with him and orders nothing but the wine, on which very little 
profit can be made. Of such ungifted persons it is unnecessary to 
speak, they may be found everywhere; but the true Neapolitan 
host is almost a genius in his way. He reads the characters of his 
guests ata glance, and knows whether they wish to be treated 
with familiarity or deference. Before the large dish of macaroni 
can be cooked he brings a smaller one to the table. Every one 
is shocked at its scanty dimensions, and still more so at his be- 
haviour, for when the father of the family asks him if he will 

e of the meal, an offer which every one in Naples knows to 
only a formal compliment, he at once accepts the invitation, 
and, drawing the dish before him, he winds the long strings in 
tortuous coils round his fork and lets them glide down his throat 
in what guide-books call the Neapolitan fashion, though it is, in 
fact, a fine art that only a good deal of practice can master. The 
elder guests look on with indignation tempered by respect, 
while the children are inclined to ery at being thus deprived 
of the best part of their repast. But before the dish is emptied 
the hostess appears with a far larger one, on which a vast 
heap of the national dainty, drenched with tomato-sauce and gar- 
nished with vongoli, has been piled. “Ah, you good-for-nothing,” 
she says, “I thought —_ eat everything I gave you to carry to 
the gentlefolks,” and her husband slinks away like a dog with a 
bad conscience. In the meantime, however, he has taken the 
measure of his company; he knows, for example, that the young 
man at the end of the table is not the brother but the lover of the 
girl who sits so demurely at her mother’s side, and that the sooner 
they are brought nearer together the better it will be for his own 
credit as well as the conviviality of the meeting. He ee I 
therefore, before the frittura no longer with the guilty look of a 
disobedient and henpecked husband, but cheerily invites his guests 
to inspect his cellar, his fowls, his private garden, anything, in 
fact, that will give them an excuse for leaving their places, and 
when they return to the table he manages to place the lovers side 
by side, They are grateful, and, though he makes sly fun of them 
all the evening, it is pretty certain that when their first child is 
baptized the dinner will be given at his house. 
his is the way in which he treats the majority of his guests ; 
but, if they are pretentious, he is ready to fool them to the top of 
their bent. He stands bareheaded before them, and inserts a 
“ Signori” between every two words of his discourse. He excuses 
the poverty of his kitchen and the narrowness of his garden; he 
sets the weakest and sourest of his wine before them—a beverage 
their cab-drivers would not drink—and declares it to be a choice 
and peculiar vintage that only fine judges can appreciate. He 
— about the differences that are said to exist in the Ministry, 
and seems deeply interested in matters of State. Every now and 
then he says “ Your Excellency,” and then suddenly coughs and 
corrects himself, as if he had been in danger of betraying an 
important secret; and when the tailor or shoemaker takes his 
departure, he humbly begs the honour of his future custom. Such 
guests frequently return. 

One would like to know what the host says to his wife after 
such a farewell, in the cool of the night, when there are no guests 
in the garden, and the land breeze steals softly through the 
chamber in which they sit. Probably little or nothing, The 
familiarity and the deference are alike part of the day's work which 
he does and then forgets. If only the till is well filled, he is satis- 
fied ; if not, he begins to think it is time to find some occupation 
for his son, who has hitherto done nothing but sail about the bay 
with the fishermen and sing love-songs beneath the window of a 
little girl who lives a few streets away. 


THE PEN PITS. 


A MARE’S nest of very old construction has been, we may 
hope, finally demolished. It will be in the recollection of 
many people, besides historical students and antiquaries, that as 
coal as a hundred years ago it was supposed by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare and others that certain pits on the hill known as Penrid 

between Westbury and Yeovil, were the remains of a British 
town or city. Sir Richard was much too cautious an antiquary 
to commit himself altogether to this view, which, in fact, he 
treated as a working theory only. Later investigators, however, 
and especially the energetic and ingenious Mr. Kerslake, took up 
the question, and it was pointed out that certain earthworks in 
the neighbourhood might have been part of a great scheme of 
defence for the supposed city. We are not concerned to go v 

far into this part of the question. If there was a great Briti 

city on Penridge, it was probably fortified. When we have 
determined that the city existed, it will be time enough to inves- 
tigate the relation of the outlying earthworks to it and to each 
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other. Having premised so much, we may as well describe the 
recent controversy to its practical termination on Thursday last. 
We say “its practical termination,” but there is more than a 
chance that a good deal more ink will be shed over the old 
theory before it is finally dropped. On the 6th of August, Mr. 
Kerslake wrote to the Atheneum to complain that General Pitt 
Rivers, Ins r of Ancient Monuments, had imputed to him 
that he “had said that the pits at Penselwood were the remains 
of a British town.” Why Mr. Kerslake should object to this im- 

tation does not very clearly appear from the letter. Most 

istorical students and a good many other people have received 

during some years a series of most interesting pamphlets from 
Mr. Kerslake on the subject of the Pen Pits and the supposed 
British city of Caer Pensaueleoit. Why he should be displeased 
at having been looked upon as the chief exponent of the old 
theory of Sir R. OC, Hoare he does not say. hat his views are, 
or were, we shall see immediately, but it is necessary first to 
quote one sentence from the Atheneum letter:—“ What I had 
myself said was a far more important contribution to the early 
history of the district than any which had ever been suggested by 
the phenomenon of the pits and quite independent of it.” What 
this was is not further explained in the Atheneum ; but Mr. 
Kerslake mentions that the “ imputation” is made in a Report of 
General Pitt Rivers to the Commissioners of Works, and wonders 
how long will it be before we get accustomed to see the authority 
of the Crown appealed to “ as the final argument in an historical 
controversy.” This is such a simple overstatement of the case, 
and such an ingenious understatement of General Pitt Rivers’s 
authority as an antiquary, that it is impossible not to see that Mr. 
Karslake, to say the least, strongly disagrees with the Report, 
whatever it is. 

The next step was one characteristic of the season. A corre- 
spondent who had nothing better to do, and who evidently knew 
more about the art of writing entertaining articles in a clear 
style than he did about prehistoric archeology, contributed a 
long and pict ue paper on the Pen Pits to the Times of 
September 15. ere, at last, we have an exponent of Mr. 
Kerslake’s views. ‘“ He had been much exercised in mind in 
trying to identify the sites of the several ancient British cities in 
the Nennian catalogue, and there was one among the 28 names, 
Pensauelcoit, which had troubled him more than any of the rest.” 
After coming to the conclusion that “coit” is the same as 
“coed,” and means, in English, a wood, it does not require the 
“application of Grimm’s law” to make Pensauelcoit, or even 
Kaer Pen Hwylcoyt into Penselwood. The village of Penselwcod 
is close to the Pits. The whole thing fits but too well. We all 
know Miss Strickland’s derivation of “ Charing Cross”; there are 
hundreds of similar examples. It is impossible not to distrust 
them, and all the more if they “ come pat,” which this one of Mr. 
Kerslake’s certainly does. The Zimes’ contributor is, however, 
delighted with it, swallows it whole in fact, and ends his article 
with the conclusion that, if Mr. Kerslake is right—and evidently he 
has no doubts—“ in these Pen Pits must be identified the city Caer 
Penhuelcoit, concerning which, in the British Chronicle of the Kings, 
it is stated that Vespasian, having landed somewhere on the south 
coast, marched re wag d to besiege it; that after seven days, 
Gwryrydd, a British leader, overtook him, and commenced a 
bloody but successful battle; and that at last, being overcome by 
the superior numbers of the Roman army, he had to agree to a 
peace,” and so on, for a few lines more; and the paper ends with 
a recommendation to everybody to visit Seuieaal. 

The most surprising thing about this article is that the writer 
was evidently altogether unaware of General Pitt Rivers’s Report, 
though, as we have seen, it was referred to in the Atheneum of 
September 6. Instead of combating the views of General Pitt 
Rivers on behalf of Mr. Kerslake, he actually cites him as a 
witness, and refers to the pit at Winklebury which he has ex- 

ored, and which was certainly at some period or other a human 

bitation. It was described in the columns of the 7imes a year 
ago as flat-bottomed, square, scorched with fire, strewed about 
with the remains of human handicraft, and closed at the entrance 
by the vestiges of a wooden door and steps. This citation is very 
unfortunate for the theory about Penselwood—we must not say 
Mr. Kerslake’s theory. The Pen Pits show no trace whatever of 
human occupation. They have been found by excavations made 
in them to be irregular in size and form, with unfaced sides and 
jagged bottoms, and without the slightest trace of pottery or any 
relics of human workmanship. This we gather from a letter which 
General Pitt Rivers addresses to the Zimes of Thursday. He 
ae on to say that, whatever was Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s opinion, 
made no excavations; and the first to examine the ground criti- 
cally and scientifically was Mr. Winwood, of the Somerset Archzeo- 
=— Society, who in fact, but not by name, is referred to some- 
what pointedly in Mr. Kerslake’s letter to the Atheneum already 
mentioned. General Pitt Rivers proceeds to observe that Mr. 
Winwood reported on the pits “ aguinst their being habitations, 
and in favour of their being quarries for stone or querns.” Mr, 
Kerslake refused to accept this view, and wrote pamphlets against 
it, being, says General Pitt Rivers, supported by some members 
of Mr. Winwood’s own committee. 

Meanwhile the objects of the paper warfare were disappearing 
daily. Agriculture is not easily stayed for archeology, and 
General Pitt Rivers felt, in spite of the positive nature of Mr. 
Winwood’s Report, that when the last had been destroyed some 
one might blame him, as Inspector of Ancient Monuments, if he 
had done nothing for their preservation, assuming that they were 


worth rving. He accordingly visited the place, and writes :— 
say that after three digging at various times in 
this bleak place, I should be only too happy to have been the 
actual discoverer of the great British city.” Nothing, however, 
rewarded his industry. ‘The existence of remains of a very large 
British city would have greatly modified the views of modern 
historians as to the condition of the Britons before the Roman 
conquest. But no such discovery was to be made. There were 
no remains of a city, or even of a single house, The Times’ 
correspondent had mentioned square places, with holes at the 
corners. General Pitt Rivers failed to find any. His excava- 
tions tended entirely to corroborate Mr. Winwood’s view. “I 
found,” he says, “among other things that the shapes of the 
original excavations beneath the soil, as I traced them by 
removing the silting and rubbish that had filled up the hollows, in 
no way corresponded to the present superficial outlines of the pits, 
but that the Britons, if such they were that quarried here, pro- 
bably conducted their operations much as we should do, in con- 
tinuous trenches, excavating the superficial layer of soil in search 
of an horizontal layer of stone which was found a few feet beneath 
the surface.” That the object of the quarrying was, in part at least, 
to obtain stone for the grinding of corn was apparent. A quantity 
of fragments of half-finished and broken querns, spoilt and aban- 
doned, were found mixed up with the rubbish of earth and stone 
thrown up in irregular heaps by the quarryers. The sandy soil, 
drifting into holes of any shape, made an appearance as of rounded 
hollows on the surface, but r are quite irregular in distribution, 
closely contiguous to each other, without any traces of streets 
among them, such as are always found in British villages, and 
would be nece in a city of the size of the supposed Caer 
Pensauelcoit. As if this evidence would not be sufficient, General 
Pitt Rivers goes on to say that not a trace of pottery, or bones, 
or any human implement was found; nor have pottery or bones, 
with very rare exceptions, been found by any of the workmen who 
have been engaged for years in destroying these pits in the search 
for stone and in other ways. This evidence General Pitt Rivers 
considers conclusive as to the city. He has examined many 
sites of British habitations; but in all, numbering upwards of 
sixty, he has found, pottery and bones. This is strong evidence, 
but it is hardly required. As to the neighbouring camps, although, 
of course, there is no great use in going into the theory respecting 
them, as the my | they hung on has been so completely de- 
molished, General Pitt Rivers makes use of a happy simile :— 
“They afford no more evidence for a connected system of national 
defence than do the stars in the heavens for the imaginary figures 
of the constellations with which they are associated in our charts.” 
They appear, in fact, to have been isolated strongholds of inde- 
pendent tribes, built to protect cattle in time of war. The rest 
of General Pitt Rivers’s very moderate, but thoroughly con- 
vincing, letter is taken up with a good-humoured reference to Mr. 
Kerslake'’s angry letter in the Atheneum, in which he well points 
out that, though Mr. Kerslake repudiates the charge of having 
first started the theory about Penselwood and Pensauelcoit, it is 
owing to his writings that it has acquired so much force and found 
such wide acceptance; and that, if he is now convinced that 
these — are not those of a British town, the controversy is 
at an end, 


REVIEWS. 


THE LEGENDS OF THE PANJAB.* 


i a well-known passage in the preface to his Lays, Lord 
Macaulay says that a search among the rocks of the Apennines, 
as active as the search which Sir Walter Scott made amongst the 
descendants of the Mosstroopers of Liddesdale, might have brought 
to light, in the days of Cicero, many fine remains of the old Latin 
minstrelsy. Captain Temple, who is a scholar, an antiquarian, 
and an efficient public servant, seems determined that a similar 
opportunity should not be lost in the Panjab. Every province in 
India has its local heroes and celebrities, in addition to the five 
heroes of the Mahabharata, and the really grand old man of the 
Ramayana; two poems which, reduced in bulk and rough in 
dialect, are still read or recited to thousands of admiring Hindus. 
But Upper India and the Panjab are probably richer in ballads 
and romances than most other presidencies, simply owing to the 
adventurous and warlike character of the inhabitants. The labour 
involved in making this collection, the first of a series, could 
not have been slight. Festivals and fairs have had to be visited in 
heat, dust, and tumult. Wandering minstrels, family bards, pro- 
fessional singers, and priestly depositaries of sacred legends have 
been arrested in a friendly way, and with some little difficulty 
have been compelled to yield up their favourite songs. Nor was- 
the difficulty over when the itinerant story-teller had been 
stimulated by a few rupees and a dose of opium, after which 
he would run rapidly through five hundred lines at a stretch 
or even half a poem. When once started he was much like 
a third-rate cicerone in a gallery of pictures, who knows 


* The Legends of the Panjab. By Capt. R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff Corps, 
F.R.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic, Philological, and Folk-lore Societies, 
the Anthropological Institute, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c., Cor- 
responding Member of the Numismatic Society of Philadelphia. Vol. I, 
Bombay : Education Society Press. London: Triibner & Co, 
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by heart the Catalogue in its order, but if questioned in- 
conveniently or interrupted is apt to lose his head and to 
confuse a sea-piece or battle , 4 Salvator Rosa with a por- 
trait by Guido. It was found better to let the bard have his 
say without interruption, even though he seemed to be reciting 
arrant nonsense. Native writers were trained to take down the 
story as told by the reciter, which at the close of the recitation 
was read over to him, and then the process of translation =. 
This a? of the business was not the least onerous. The dialect 
may be known locally as Panjabi, but it really approaches to the 
thenth or rough Hindi. Here the first-class native Pundit is of very 
little use. He has the same sovereign contempt for the language 
of the lower orders as the Brahman has for the agricultural and 
trading castes far below him in the social scale. The dialect itself is 
peculiar; the idioms strange; the inflections abrupt and unusual ; 
the meaning difficult of ascertainment, and when ascertained, it 
is only by a defiance of several of the ordi rules of grammar 
and syntax. Oaptain Temple is quite correct in his apprehension 
that by Boards of Examiners in India or England, several of his 
bards would have been hopelessly rejected for a violation of the 
first principles of Hindi grammar. 

A translation has most properly been given of every tale. In 
some instances the original and the translation appear side by 
side in the same pages. In others we have the text first and the 
translation afterwards. We think a few notes on the vagaries of 
prepositions, aflixes, and tenses would have improved the com- 

ilation. The greater portion of the words can by any ordinary 
it scholar be tracked to some Sanskrit root or noun, 
but there are divers archaisms or corruptions calculated to 
~— and perplex. The absence of Persian or Arabic phrases 
remarkable. We have gone through several pages with- 
out finding more than two or three Persian words; and once 
or twice they occur where least Afat, horror or 
calamity ; shahad, a witness or martyr, or in Captain Temple's 
version, a true man; ¢zzat, honour; attbar or itibar, confidence ; 
the greeting of Umar daraz or long life, and a few others, are 
waifs and strays, nantes in gurgite vasto of words either pure 
Sanskrit or traceable to that source. For the Supreme Being, the 
bards, to our surprise, use not the Sanskrit Iskwar or Issar, nor 
even the Persian Khuda, but the Arabic Rabb. We note a few 
instances where the translation seems defective or loose. Kirpa— 
the Sanskrit Kripa—is rather “ mercy” than “ grace.” Gur stands 
for treacle, not for sugar. Bhayo or bhayau may represent the 
ordinary Hindu hua or “ was,” but scholars have pronounced it to 
be nothing but a corruption of the Sanskrit babhuva, the past of 
bhu; and titar Lakhi, we should say, is not brown as a partridge, 
but implies that a celebrated mare had the lucky marks of that 
bird. By these suggestions, however, we only bear testimony to 
the scrupulous care, method, and Oriental learning generally 
brought to bear on a very difficult task, taken up at odd times and 
performed amidst the pressure of heavy official work. It was 
certainly no light matter to run down the minstrel, to overcome 
his prejudices, to tap the stream of his knowledge, to record his 
utterances or dronings, and to translate some thousands of couplets 
from a rugged vernacular into intelligible English. 

There is, of course, much inequality in the merit of these 
legends. Out of seventeen, some relate to local chieftains who 
are not quite as interesting as the heroes of the Border Min- 
— e prefer, on the whole, the more lengthy ballads, and 
we select three for analysis, the “ Adventures of Raja Rasalu,” the 
“ Legend of Sila Dai,” and the “ Princess Newal Dai.” 

Raja Rasalu was the son of a celebrated Salivahana who lived 
at the commencement of our era, His renown was foretold at his 
birth, coupled with the warning that if his father or mother were 
to set eyes on him for twelve years after he was born they would 
die at once. So the child was shut up in a cellar with a parrot 
and some nurses, but he managed to get away when just eleven 
years old. He then goes through a variety of adventures, A 
princess falls in love with him. He is entertained by the King of 
the Serpents. He meets a whole band of giants, who are fettered 
by the automatic action of his horse’s heel-ropes or killed by his 
self-acting sword. He then finds his way to —_oy which 
the author identifies with a place near Attock on the Indus; and 
he there makes such wonderful shots with his bow and arrows at 
some bamboos and mangoes, that the Raja of the place is convinced 
that the strangeris destined by an old prophecy to marry his daughter. 
This lady, however, is so perverse as to fall in love with a Sonar or 
— and the curious part of the episode is that Raja Rasalu 

nds himself to this love affair, and on the plea that the young 
Princess is betrothed to him and that he can do what he likes 
with her, actually insists on a marriage utterly abhorrent to Hindu 
notions. After this Rasalu becomes a jog? or ascetic, and varies 
his asceticism by depriving Raja Hari Chand of his throne. In his 
new capacity of sovereign he appoints one Mahita Chopra to be 
his Vizir, and we regret to say employs his own miraculous 
resources to tamper with the virtue of his minister’s wife. The 
lady’s ae goes no further than to sham the Raja, 
who unluckily leaves his ring behind him in the apartment. 
This, of course, leads to a conjugal altercation, in which the 
Vizir taxes his sovereign with being no better than other Faquirs ; 
but belief in the unsullied honour of the wife is restored by 
an ordeal, She is able to spina rope out of a single thread of 
cotton yarn, of such strength that it drew up from a wel) a pot 
made of unburnt clay. Nothing could be more satisfactory; and 
Raja Rasalu, after warning his Vizir against hasty suspicion as well 
as against needless praises of his wife in open Durbar, gives up his 


kingdom and starts for the city of Raja Sarkap. On his journey 
thither he restores a corpse to life by his prayers, saves a hedgehog 
from drowning and a cricket from burning, and thus becomes pos- 
sessed of a miraculous hair, which enabies him to surmount all 
kinds of difficulties and to do some very cruel acts. That he 
should play at dice with Raja Sarkap for very high stakes is quite 
in keeping with Hindu ideas and the precedents of the a- 
bharata, Rasalu at first loses heavily, but in the end wins back 
his stakes and a good deal more. In fact, Sarkap’s life is only 
spared on the condition that his infant daughter shall eventually 
become his adversary’s wife. The result of this betrothal is 
werful and di ble. The infant grows up, and duly 
mes the Rani Kokilan and the wife of Rasalu. Husband and 
wife go to the Court of Raja Hodi, who, a note informs us, reigned 
from Attock on the Indus to the modern Jellalabad beyond the 
Khaibar Pass. The Raja leaves his wife to go hunting, and the 
treacherous Hodi visits her in his absence, in spite of the warnings 
of a friendly maina and a half-friendly parrot, that do not like 
to see, as it is put, a dog eating cooked rice or a crow plucking 
the Raja’s grapes. Naturally Hodi and Rasalu meet in mortal 
fray, when the latter parries and cuts in two his opponent’s arrows, 
kills him, roasts his heart on a spit, and passes it off on the 
faithless Rani as venison. Convicted of infidelity, she leaps over 
the palace wall, is sorely hurt, and is then packed on a horse 
which carries her paramour’s corpse, and sent away back to Attock. 
Instead, however, of perishing miserably by the way, she is cured 
of her wounds by a man of the Bihishti or water-carrier caste, 
whom she marries ; and from this union are descended three clans 
in existence at the present day. The whole of this story—the 
gambling, the deaths, the aid given by animals or birds, the adul- 
tery and the punishment of the offender, in spite of his “ hundred 
clans ”—is spirited, and has, after all, no incidents more revolting 
than the ballad of Fause Foodrage, the banquet of Thyestes, or the 
punishment of thesteward and the females at the close of the Odyssey. 
The story of Sila Dai is connected with that of Raja Rasalu. In 
fact, Sila, who in the first tale was named the Rani Chandni, is 
now Mahita’s wife. The poem opens with a dialogue between 
the Raja and his Vizir, in which the latter again vaunts the rare 
qualities of his wife, and the former asserts that even Sita the 
wife of Rama was not wholly without suspicion. Mahita is then 
sent by his master to buy “ sea horses,” whatever this phrase may 
mean, at Rohtas in the district of Jhelum, not to be confounded 
with a fort of that name in the Behar Province. He departs, not 
without a warning to his wife to beware of the Raja's tricks, She 
is told to bar her dwelling one hour before sunset and not to open 
the door till five hours after sunrise. On the husband's departure, 
the astute Raja summons two hags to his aid. They try to 
corrupt the servant and to obtain entrance, but only get a beating 
for their pains, The Raja then tries himself to corrupt the 
attendant maidens, and with no more success. He next passes 
himself off as Mahita the husband, and obtains credit, somewhat like 
Iachimo in Cymbeline, by describing three things known only to 
husband and wife—the shelf with his accounts, the exact position 
of his bed, and that of his writing-case. No thought-reader in 
these days could do better. A parrot’s mouth is again opened for 
the occasion, and he condemns the Raja for his evil intention. 
After a dialogue between the Raja and Sila, which rather reminds 
us of the French saying of “Femme qui écoute et chiteau qui 
rle,” the former departs, having forced Sila to accept a ring. 
Mabita, on his return from Rohtas, where a water-carrier quietly 
tells him that he had come on a fool’s errand, finds the ring and 
is ready to believe the worst. Sila is stripped of her ornaments, 
clothed in widow's robes, and, metaphorically, set to scare crows 
away. Then Sila’s father, mother, and brother are all called in to 
council, and some animated couplets present us with the despai 
of the husband, the exculpation of the Raja, and the protest of the 
wife. The matter, it is suggested, should be cleared up by a 
throw of the dice; but Sila’s father prefers a cauldron of boi 
oil, into which his daughter plunges and comes out unharmed. 
Even this does not satisfy the jealous Mahita, who avers 
that the heat was taken out of the oil by magic, At this point in 
the ballad the original reciter lost the thread of his recollection, 
and the story was finished luckily by a second minstrel. Sila 
goes home with her father. Mabita becomes a mendicant or jogt, 
a never-failing resource in these difficulties. This part of the 
story is diversified by songs. Mahita dressed as a jogt, with ashes 
on his head, rings in his ears, and his hair tied up correctly in a 
knot, follows his wife to Agroha in the district of Hissar or 
Harriana. Sila considers this act of her husband as tantamount 
to death, and resolves to become a Sati against the entreaties of 
her father. Raja Rasalu and the invariable parrot determine to 
follow her example, but on the intercession of Guru Goruknath 
everybody is brought to life again. Mahita and Sila are re- 
married ; there are grand rejoicings; and we can easily believe 
that the whole story is widely known, keenly —- and 
constantly sung at the Holi festival in the month of March. 
The ballad of Newal Dai is uncouth in its phraseology and less 
irited than the preceding. And there is a tirescme jteration of 
e word “ji” at the end of nearly every line. It only means 
“sir,” and is addressed to the audience. The foundation of the 
story lies in the act of Raja Basak or Vasuki, who went hunting 
in the woods of Raja Parag without ieave. For this unlawful 
aching he was only pardoned on condition of giving his 
wee ve 4 Newal Dai in marriage to his captor. This was much 
against the wisk of the Raja’s kinsmen, who recommended that 
the Princess Newal should be shut up for twelve years, Then 
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ensues a not very intelligible dispute between Raja Basak and a 
family priest, and the former becomes a serpent or Nag, and is 
afflicted with leprosy because he killed some yaks, The cry of 
her father reaches Newal who is still confined in the pit, and she 
comes out and undertakes to fetch a certain water from a golden 
well in the city of Raja P It has the virtue of curing the 
terrible disorder known in other of India as Maharog, 
“the great disease.” In this story the terms used are bidan 
(pain) and Kusht, alternately. Newal is not to be dissuaded, 
and, having dressed and adorned herself with elaborate care, 
she arrives after divers adventures at this famous well. In 
some unaccountable fashion a Mussulman tradition is dragged 
into this Hindu story, and Newal prays to Khwaja Khizar, who is 
usually the prophet Elijah, to give ee the water which the rope 
with a bucket was too short to reach. Just then the Raja comes 
up and allows Newal, who has changed from a princess to a 
serpent and then back to human form again, to go home and cure 
her father oy Then, the cure, = 
marriage takes place, an ja Pa unting against the 
warning of Newal. He p Sor a black buck, the lord of 360 does, 
and is cursed by the herd in consequence. A serpent bites him in 
the toe, the only vulnerable part, and he dies after killing his 
favourite falcon under a misapprehension. Newal comes to the 
rescue, and revives him and the falcon to boot. However, the Nags 
—- in their mischief, and at last one Nag, disguised as a plum, 

it the Raja in the nose and killed him. He is restored to life by 
Dhanwantari, the famous physician. A third time a murderous 
attempt is made by a Nag, who comes in as a fish from the roof, and 
goes out of the palace in the form of a virtuous Brahman. After 
this Dhanwantari could avail nothing, and he himself is cut up and 
eaten by his own disciples. The Raja is duly burnt and Newal 
gives birth to a posthumous son, Janamejaya, who avenged his 
grandfather by breaking the heads of some Nags, and throwing 
others into boiling oil. Tatig, the real murderer of Raja Parag, 
escapes by the intervention of Krishna, The finale is rather tame 
and disappointing. - 

We have no space left for the shorter tales either of mis- 
éellaneous saints or local heroes, as Captain Temple terms them. 
Asa specimen of the style of verse and for the sake of Oriental 
scholars, we give the following couplets, with the translations. 

Raja_Rasalu tells his Rani:— 

Singh na bhari goenan, phal na bhari rukh : 
Us rukh ko kyun seviye, jiski chaon na dhiap. 
To the cow horns are not heavy, fruit is not heavy to the tree: 
Why should we nourish the tree which gives no shade ? 
The author renders the last line as “that which gives neither 
shade nor scent.” But we do not quite see our way to get this 
out of the original, unless Dhiip is to mean “ scent,” and not, as it 
usually does, “sunshine.” In Hindi couplets one negative often 
does for two. 

The other couplet we take from the legend of Dhanna the 
Bhagat, who, we are informed, was a cultivator of the Jit caste 
and a disciple of Ramanand the Reformer. 

Dhanna jangal gauwan chare 
Brahman niklid ae: 
Nhae, dhoe, puja visthare, 
Baitha dhyan lagae. 
“Dhanna was grazing his cows in the jungle. A Brahman came 
out of it. He bathed, he washed, he spread out (his gods) for 
worship; he sat down and began to meditate.” We trust that 
this volume may be followed soon by a second as curious and well 
got up. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


HERE was once a writer who described with much detail how 

he had begun his literary career by composing an immense 
melodrama, in either six or seven acts. This immense melo- 
drama he sought long and vainly to get acted in some large 
metropolitan theatre. He grieved greatly at the regular rejection 
by every manager; but this rejection was to his subsequent en- 
riching, Had the immense melodrama been accepted and 
formed, it would have been promptly damned. As it was never 
accepted, never acted, and therefore never damned, it remained in 
the author's hands, a repository of multitudinous incident, from 
which he might extract at will whatever he would. Thereafter 
he used that immense melodrama as a mine from which he might 
take out unlimited quantities of literary ore—or rather as a cache, 
to use the term of the Canadian voyageurs, to which he might go 
whenever he was in need, with the certainty of finding an 
abundant store of the raw material he desired. In course of 
time he managed to work up the disjected members of the 
immense melodrama into two comedies, a farce, an historical 
novel, and a novel of Aig-lif, as the French society journalist 
is wont to spell the word. Now the first of the two novels 
before us, and altogether the better of the two, reminds us 
of the immense melodrama; for it contains a little of every- 
thing, and it gives good measure, pressed down and running 
over. No matter what a man’s particular taste may be, he may 
find something exactly to his liking in Oftterstone Hall. Mr. 
Urquhart A. Forbes has here proved his ability to be a sort of 


* Otterstone Hall, By Urquhart A. Forbes. 2 vols. London: 
Alexander Gardner. 1884. 


“Eyre’s Acquittal. By Helen Mathers, 3 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley Sen. 1884. 


Universal Provider of fiction, a Whiteley of romance. He has 
given us almost too much of a good thing—and it is not such a 

good thing after all. He has heaped before us enough mate- 
rial to make a military novel, a political novel, a novel of society, 
a novel of plot, an historical novel, a sensational novel, and half-a- 
dozen other novels besides. Ofterstone Hall is, in fact, a sort of 
family history, like M. Emile Zola’s Rougon-Macquart series, and 
one wishes Mr, Urquhart A. Forbes had followed M. Emile Zula’s 
example and given us in separate volumes the episodes which befell 
the separate persons of his family history. It would be well also had 
he provided a family tree such as M. Zola prefixed to Une 
Page d@ Amour, For the rest, there is not much else to say about 
Mr. Urquhart A. Forbes’s novel. It is packed almost too tight 
for comfortable reading in warm weather; but not a few of the 
incidents, when we have once managed to separate them from 
the conglomerate in which they are combined, have ingenuity 
and interest. The fault of the book—its unwieldy mass—is 
result of a laudable ambition and of a not unnatural over-estimate 
of the author's powers. On a smaller scale Mr. Urquhart A. 
Forbes ought to work to greater advantage, and his work will 
be read with less effort and more pleasure. It is to be said before 
we leave it finally that Otterstone Hail has of power ; and 
passages of promise it has still more; and it is always in good 
taste. 

Eyre's Acquittal, on the other hand, is not always in good taste. 
Hitherto, forthe most part, Miss Helen Mathers has contented her- 
self with saying ditto to Miss Rhoda Broughton. From her openi 
— seems as though she was now desirous of saying ditto to M. 

ortuné du Boisgobey. But the French novelist who is popularly 
supposed to go clothed in the mantle of the late lamented Gaboriau 
would never have ventured on anything quite as luridly unwhole- 
some as Miss Helen Mathers has set before us in this extraordinary 
book. It is perhaps, however, from the French novelists that 
Miss Helen Mathers has borrowed the trick of issuing what is in 
reality a sequel to an earlier novel as though it were a wholly in- 
dependent story. But Miss Helen Mathers ought to know that 
this trick is one of which even the cheaper sensational French 
novelists are beginning to be ashamed, and which they are slowly 
renouncing. ‘The pleasure has been denied us of reading the 
earlier tale of Miss Helen Mathers of which £yre’s Acquittal is the 
continuation; but we feel sure that it was A Norrible Tale, if we 
may judge from the ‘situation in which Mr. Eyre found himself 
when the story begins, and which Miss Helen Mathers summarizes 
for us in her opening pages :— 

He had never been accused of the crime [i.e. the murder of his beloved 
wife], nor even for some time suspected of it; and this was partly due to 
the fact that, at his instigation, a woman named Hester Clarke (former' 
his mistress) had been tried for the murder, and, by circumstantial evi- 
dence, so nearly convicted, that her acquittal was indignantly declared by 
the judge to be a gross miscarriage of justice, 

But some extraordinary disclosures made by Mr. Eyre in the course of 
the trial had, in the eyes of many of those ay reversed the position of 
accuser and accused; while the ruthless lifting by his own hand of the 
curtain that had screened his inner life appalled the gazers, who in one 
seathing flash of light saw him stripped naked of his worldly robes, and as 
the man that God and his own heart had long known him. 

From this extract it will be seen at once that Mr. Eyre was a 
Bold Bad Man, resembling not so much the Rochester of Miss 
Bronté as the Mr. Rawjester of Mr. Bret Harte. The whole story 
is of a piece with this presentation of Mr. Eyre; it is morbid and 
forced; it is at times prettily sentimental ; and it is founded on 
an admirable idea for a tine sensational novel, on an idea closely 
akin to that used by Mr. Wilkie Collins in the Moonstone, and by 
M. du Boisgobey in one of the most delightful of his delightful 
fictions—the idea of a murder committed by a somnambulist, of 
| soma he is ignorant as soon as he has awakened froz his fatal 
sleep, 


THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL.* 


(TERRE are some books in reference to which, oying to their 
manner of production, the reviewer is necessarily in a diffi- 
culty. They cannot be estimated in a perfectly satisfactory 
fashion until they are complete, and yet their completion is, of 
equal necessity, a work of such time that one at least of the 
proper functions of modern reviewing—the recommendation of 
them to the public, or the warning of the public off from them— 
is not with any fairness to the J yg or the author to be postponed 
to the date of completion. Father Harper's Metaphysics of the 
School is eminently in this case. Five years of excellent work 
have brought the author to about the middle of his task—that is 
to say, to the middle of the fifth of nine projected “ Books,” and 
to the first part of the third of four projected volumes, It must be 
uncertain how much longer a time may be required before he 
reaches the goal. And yet a book standing in very marked con- 
trast to almost all other works of philosophy which have been 
published in England of late years ought hardly to be left un- 
noticed any longer. The circumstances, however, !end themselves 
without much difficulty to a compromise. We shall not attempt 
in this article to criticize Father Harper's presentation of 
Scholastic, or, to speak more accurately, Thomist, philosophy in 
detail ; but we shall attempt to offer some general considerations 
on the task he has proposed to himself, the manner in which he 
has attacked it, and the special characteristics of the sort of 
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philoso hy he has to offer as compared with that which goes by 
iy =e philosophy ” in most modern books and with most 


modern readers. The rest of our duty must be an pag till 
we can meet Father Harper, as we very sincerely hope to do, at 
the word jinis. 


This method of dealing with the subject is rendered the more 
advisable in that Father Harper has avowedly undertaken, not so 
much a work of invention or a work of criticism, as one of inter- 
a, He is a writer of great merit of style and of no small 

umour. The expression may astonish persons who only look at his 
title or open his volumes at such passages as that headed “ Trans- 
cendental truth is not a mere extrinsic denomination ” ; but any one 
who performs the easy task of reading his introduction will agree 
init. A little quotation from Swift in a passage of that introduc- 
tion (a passage, by the way,. which is directed against reviewers) 
ought to establish the description, for it is a most certain and un- 
alterable truth that no one who can relish Swift is a fool or a bad 
judge of English, though of course there may be some excellently wise 
— and judges of English who are not relishers of Swift. Father 

arper, moreover, is a deacon in the controversialist craft, as may be 
seen by turning up his animadversion on a certain criticism of Mr. 
Mill's at vol. iii. p. 263. But, on the whole, he is content to 
appear as an interpreter, and to choose for his interpretation 
what must, subject to all the necessary difficulties of a short 
summary of a very long thing, be called a system of meta- 

hysics following Thomas Aquinas in the main for matter and 
Suarez in the main for form, In other words, Father Harper's 
metaphysics of the school are Aristotelian metaphysics filtered 
through the great Dominican of the thirteenth century and the 
great Jesuit of the sixteenth. 

The entire conception as well as the entire method of this 
philosophy is so different from that which has gone under 
the name in England not merely for the last century, but, with not 
many exceptions, for the last twe centuries and a half, that any 
——— of it must necessarily stagger an unprepared modern. 

one of the great English Universities—that one which is, 
or was, supposed to pay most attention to philosophy—there has 
been during the present generation scarcely more than a single 
teacher—the late Dean Mansel—who had any real knowledge of 
scholastic philosophy ; if there has been any such at Cambridge 
his name has not come before the public. From generation to 
generation English students of philosophy have been accustomed 
either to systems which consenel of a few more or less brilliant 
or more or less dull apergus on different points more or less re- 
motely touching philosophical matters, or to systems borrowed 
from Germany, and, as it may without flippancy be said of most 
German systems since Kant, affecting to deduce philosophical 
arrangements from a small number of doxes which to the 
plain man appear to render all philosophy impossible. The 
smattering of philosophical history which has for the most part 
taken the place of instruction in philosophy proper must at least 
have acquainted those who have received its doubtful benefits that 
philosophy before the seventeenth century was understood in a 
very different way from this. To the most numerous, the most 
industrious, and, by the consent of the fairer and better informed 
even among their decriers, the most acute and subtle body of 
philosophical students that the world has ever seen—the school- 
men—metaphysics was as much a science as mathematics, except 
in the point that, as Father Harper expressly states and admits, 
mathematics excludes opinion and metaphysics does not—a diffe- 
rence, by the way, which has something more than a casual con- 
nexion with the respective merits of the two as subjects of 
study. The student, therefore, who attempts to grapple with 
Father Harper must be prepared, and ought to be already pre- 
, for a total reversal of most of his previous philosophical 
bits. He has to begin at the beginning instead of at the end, to 
dismiss altogether the notion that the intellectus sibi permissus (it 
would be fairer to read suis legibus for sibi) is certain to lead him 
wrong, and (though of course this is a merely illustrative and 
eer a expression) to recognize the mere pocket-book of a 
rendelenburg or even an Aldrich as a far greater help to philo- 
sophical knowledge than all the collections of facts or non-facts 
from the Sylva Sylvarum down to Mr. Spencer's bundles of 
sociological documents. 

Father Harper, therefore (and it should perhaps have been 
remarked before that, Jesuit as Mr. H is, the most sensitive 
Churchman, or, for the matter of that, the most Protestant Dis- 
senter, may read him without the slightest fear of insidious 
inroads being made on theological a under the guise of 
philosophy), has rightly opened his book with a long and vigorous 
—_ against the undervaluation of scholastic philosophy. He 

, indeed, leant a little one-sidedly on the sins of moderns in this 
matter, as a remembrance of two quotations from Condorcet and 
Hamilton on the forefront of no less a book than Mill’s Logie will 
probably make him allow. But on the whole he has not exagge- 
rated the ignorant contempt, and the contempt sometimes not 
wholly ignerant, and therefore less excusable, with which one of 
the most active and fertile periods of human thought has been 
treated. Hobbes (we own that we have never been able to forgive 
Hobbes, who ought to have known better than to oufrer in this 
fashion the fault of his master Bacon), Brucker, Mosheim (who 
do not much matter) come under Father Harper's swashing blow 
successively, and he goes on to a neat cento of the follies of later 
and less famous authors. Among these there is one charming sen- 
tence from a person of whom we own that we never heard, a 
certain William Fleming, D.D. The learned and presumably reverend 


doctor informs his friends, readers of A Vocabulary of Phii " 
that “if from scholasticism you eliminate it wil 
found, as a philosophy, to be the quarrel between nominalism and 
realism.” We can, however, cap even this climax out of our own 
knowledge ; for, in a book published not many months since, we 
came across the statement that the quarrel between nominalism 
and realism corresponded to the modern difference of subject and 
object. Father Seer will probably agree with us that this is 
not easily to be surpassed. He beats up the quarters, however, of 
those enemies who were actually before him with a refreshing 
vigour; though it may be urged that to attempt to rebut the 
prejudice of scholastic terminology by producing specimens of the 
overwhelming terminology of modern physical science is almost 
superfluous. Mr. Harper makes a juster point, and one which is 
more suited to his audience, when he draws attention to the fact 
that, contrary to common opinion, or rather common assumption, 
the schoolmen by no means reject the criteria furnished by common 
sense, but, on the contrary, give them a position from which they 
are entirely excluded in some very modern philosophies. Better 
still is his recommendation of such studies as that which he is 
handling as a remedy for “the habitual inexactness of thought 
and expression in this age.” No one nowadays who reads much can 
fail to recognize how often others sin—no one who writes much, if 
he is an honest and intelligent man, can fail to admit how often he 
himself sins—in this fashion. Habitual inexactness of thought and 
——— is the curse of contemporary politics; it seems to have 
taken entire possession of contemporary theology, with rare excep- 
tions; it is not only common in matters literary, but any attempt 
to resist it and to be exact is greeted as evidence of a tame and 
borné spirit. In fact, it is scarcely too much to say that the 
stating of any case logically appears to excite positive resent- 
ment in the minds of a many Englishmen. It is not 
improbable that the distaste to the schoolmen has been kept up not 
a little owing to this very fact, of which it is also in a way the 
cause. 

We have no space at present to deal with the numerous 
questions which Father Harper takes up in this introduction ; but 
we may note with approval his protest against the “ confused 
intermixture of legitimate physical inductions with arbitrary 
hypotheses of theories in physics”; against the “ ingenious 
attempts to transform logic into a chapter of mathematics”; and 
last, not least, though in a rather different order of thought, 
against indices, Whether the modern clamour for this appendage 
to a book is, as Father Harper rather uncharitably hints, due 
entirely to the laziness of critics, it would not become us to say. 
Hawks neither do nor ought to pick out hawks’ eyes. But there 
is no doubt that, while in books of reference an index is impera- 
tive, in books of continuous instruction it is more or less super- 
fluous. On the other hand, we think that the tables of contents 
in Vol. I. should have been somewhat fuller, so as to include the 
heading of every proposition. This plan (which is adopted in the 
second and third volume, but not in the first) makes, what is very 
important, a conspectus of the method in each division of the 
subject possible. Father Harper's economy of terminology is 
remarkable, and deserves much praise. The only word of his that 
we do not like is “ sensile,” which is neither good English nor, in 
the sense which Father Harper assigns to it, good Latin (for the 
Lucretian sensilis is different), while every purpose which it serves 
would be equally well served by “sensuous.” And so we leave a 
very remarkable book to the reader, who, if he venture on it with 
some intelligence and fairness of spirit, will probably discover that 
it is even possible to discuss the Ubication of an Angel without 
talking any nonsense and without broaching any problems which 
are not fully worthy of the attention of a reasonable man. 


BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS.* 


iv is very satisfactory to note the increase in Bewick's reputa- 
tion of late years. He and Hogarth may be reckoned our 
two greatest “ painter-engravers,” to borrow a French phrase. A 
ee many —— may now be found who are ready to place 

wick above Hogarth in this respect, and only a little below him 
in any other. That we can enjoy Bewick by possessing a book 
which will go into a pocket, and that the number of his works is 
so great, are additional reasons for liking him; and there can be 
no doubt he is liked. The price to which first editions have risen 
is something astonishing. Bewick, when he commenced his career, 
had no notion of the value of such things as “ large paper,” “ India 
paper proofs,” and so on, or he might have made larger profits ; but 
when he issued his famous volume of Quadrupeds in 1790, he printed 
fifteen hundred ordinary copies, which he sold at eight shillings 
each, and one hundred copies on “royal paper,” which he sold at 
twelve shillings. When he grew older and knew more about it, he 
used to issue a goodly number of “royal,” and a smaller number 
of “ imperial paper” copies at enhanced prices. But of that first 
royal hundred of the Quadrupeds very few are known to exist, and 
one was sold during the season of 1884 for the prodigious sum of 
37/. 108., while an “imperial” copy of the edition of 1800—the 
first, that is, of which a few copies were printed in this size—was 
sold for as many pounds as Bewick received shillings—namely, 
twenty-one. Facts like these are conclusive as to the present 


* Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. By Austin Dobson. London: Chatto 
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estimation of his works, or ox would not be worth recording. 
The prices at Hugo's sale in 1877 were thought high, but they 
have been far exceeded since. The sale took place in the autumn, 
and not in the season, and people who knew were inclined to dis- 
trust the descriptions in the catalogue ; still, it was evident that 
the taste for Bewick was already increasing. Since then an exhi- 
bition of drawings and woodcuts by Thomas Bewick was held in 
Bond Street, and Mr. Dobson’s is one of four or five books devoted 
to the same subject which have appeared in the last few years. 
Mr. Linton is as enthusiastic as Mr. Dobson in praise of Bewick ; 
but his book is a practical treatise on the art of engraving on 
wood, and is intended to teach the beginner. It is a question 
whether the art student can learn from a book; but we can 
believe that to any one who had the natural turn for it such a 
book would be useful. Mr. Linton wishes to see a school of artist- 
engravers. By this phrase he means, no doubt, a school of artists 
who can engrave their own work. At present, it must be allowed 
that the combination of artist with engraver works very well; 
but Mr. Linton is not satisfied, and thinks much old work was 
superior to what is produced now. He is not an admirer of tho 
delicate engravings we see in American magazines. He calls 
them “the triumphant assertion of mechanical skill.” He looks 
in vain for any sign in them that the engraver has brains. He is 
willing, however, to praise some of the portrait-work. If we 
allow his fundamental proposition, we shall have to agree with 
him. He says a wood-engraving is made up of lines; it is 
uced by lines only. In the American work he sees an 
abandonment of all thought of what is valuable in line. He 
says :—“In the cuts I condemn lines are not used, they are 
y put up with; their real use is avoided.” There is much 
more to the same purpose; and it must be confessed that the 
rigidity and elevation of Mr. Linton’s taste has a favourable 
effect on the reader, who cannot but feel that what he says is true. 
But, however convincing Mr. Linton’s words may be, we must 
allow, and in fact he allows, that a great deal of this mechanical 
work produces a very satisfactory and beautiful result; and, 
moreover, we may go on to say that it would be very desirable 
that a great school of wood-engravers should arise able to use line 
as Bewick used it, or as Mr. Linton himself can use it; but is it 
possible? No ew make a man agenius. The mechanical 
workman will always be in the majority, and it is well when he 
can be trained to such skill. The influence of photography on 
wood-engraving has been immense; yet Mr. Linton objects to 
its use, and no doubt, if such a school as he wishes for was 
in existence, it might and would be dispensed with. But he 
probably forgets that every week there are produced in England 
a larger number of woodcuts than were produced in Bewick’s 
time in a year, and that, were it not for the help given by 
photography, the supply could not equal the demand. Mr, 
inton’s aim is high, too high, perhaps, for human imperfections. 
Of his technical instruction only a practical engraver can judge; 
but, if it is by the help of these principles he produces such a 
portrait as that which precedes page 109, any one can see that 
they are excellent. One of his most instructive chapters relates 
to works for reference; and as most of the books are readily 
accessible, it is easy to verify his acute and delicate criticisms. 
He gives great prominence to some of Bewick’s pupils, especiall 
to Harvey,Clennell, and Branston ; and we turn to Mr. Dobson wit 
the greater interest, as he also devotes several chapters to them. 
Strange to say, neither he nor Mr. Linton makes mention of what 
most people will consider Harvey's greatest achievement—the 
drawings of animals in Mr. Woods's Natural History. Both, 
however, dwell, and justly, on the illustrations to Northcote’s 
Fables; Mr. Linton preferring those in the second series, published 
in 1833, which must be rare, as Mr. Linton says that no copy isin 
the library of the British Museum. A copy of proofs of the cuts 
on India paper, without the letterpress, of the first series only, 
was in the Beckford library, and fetched only a moderate price. 
Mr. Dobson's high appreciation of Bewick and his innate love of 
art, together with his literary power, combine to make his book 
an extremely pleasant one for the reader. His command of lan- 
never leads him either into prosiness or into fine writing. 
e has access to the best sources of information now available, 
and gives us many facts not previously known. For instance, in 
Bewick's Birds there is a cut representing two dyers carrying a 
tub between them. One is evidently the master and the other his 
man. The man’s name was Robert Carr. “The pair were an 
extraordinary contrast, the master being a most dissolute and 
objectionable character, the man remarkable for his simplicity, 
integrity, and industry.” Carr “ will go down to posterity as the 
grandfather of the famous engineer George Stephenson, whose 
modest birthplace is still by all who take the rail for 
Prudhoe.” Mr. Dobson is of opinion that “ the Birds are Bewick’s 
high-water mark.” Those which he had seen and studied in 
their own hausts are alive. “They swing on boughs, they light 
on wayside stones; they flit rapidly through the air;” Bewick 
lets us see them as he saw them, with “ their fitting background of 
leaf and bough, of rock or underwood.” These backgrounds are 
special studies, and may be recognized. The cottage at Cherry- 
burn where Bewick was born is to be seen behind the Blackbird. 
Local views are more common among the vignettes, and many of 
the figures are portraits. One Rennoldson, a miller at Jesmond, 
is lying drunk under a bush on the King’s birthday. Bewick 
himself, as a boy, is putting the finishing touches to the snow- 
man. He drinks from the “ flipe” of his hat in another vignette 
in the Land Birds, “The child catching at the horse’s tail in the 


Quadrupeds is Bewick’s younger brother ; the woman rushing over 
the stile is his grandmother.” 

In the volume of Water Birds many of the tail-pieces are 
evidently by another hand, That of Clennell is <auiily visible, 
He had a peculiar way of cutting the waves in sea views. 
Another pupil was Johnson, whose work is not so easily recog- 
nized. He Tied young, and Mr. Dobson reproduces a pretty cut 
to his memory by Charlton Nesbit. The greatest of these pupils 
was undoubtedly William Harvey; but both Nesbit and Clennell 
attained a high degree of excellence. Nesbit is said by some authori- 
ties to have cut the beautiful bird's nest which appears in all 
editions of the “ Birds ” at the beginning of the preface. He died at 
Brompton in 1838, having engraved some of the most beautiful of 
the blocks in Northcote’s Fables, among which we may pick out 
the “Self Important” as the best. Luke Clennell was ap- 
— to Bewick in 1797, and remained with him seven years, 

e came to London in 1804, and obtained a prize in 1806 from 
the Society of Arts for an engraving on wood of a battle. A 
picture of a ship in a gale, one of a series engraved for Falconer’s 
Shipwreck, is reproduced by Mr. Dobson. His peculiar mannerism 
will be recognized, and proves him to have made many cuts usually 
attributed to Bewick himself. Clennell’s last work of any 
moment is the series of cuts after Stothard for Rogers's Pleasures 
of Memory, published in 1810. After this he took to painting 
with success, but unfortunately became insane in 1817, and never 
was able to work again, though he survived till 1840. Mr. 
Dobson’s account of him is most interesting. Harvey was born 
the very year of Clennell’s apprenticeship, and was himself bound 
to Bewick at the age of fourteen. He removed to London in 
1817 and studied drawing under Haydon, whose “ Dentatus” he 
engraved on wood, “the largest and most laboured block” up to 
that time produced in England. About 1824 he began to contine 
himself to drawing on wood for other engravers, and the history 
of wood-engraving between 1830 and 1840 was little more than a 
record of his works. We have already spoken of his illustrations 
to Northcote’s Fables and other books. He only died in 1866, 
being then the last survivor of Bewick’s pupils. Mr. Dobson’s little 
volume is well and clearly printed, and contains a number of 
illustrations. It is not only pleasant reading, but will be of great 
use to the collector and the student, as it affords much assistance 
in identifying the engravers. 


TWO BOOKS ON AUSTRALIA.* 


R. RUSDEN’S manner of writing history may probably 
give offence to many persons both in England and Australia, 

yet both sides of the world may well be grateful to him for the 
skill, care, and learning with which he has traced the progress of 
our great Southern Colonies, His history extends from the days 
when we packed off the first shiploads of convicts to Botany Bay, 
with perhaps no better aspirations—though Mr. Rusden would 
fain think otherwise—than those with which the French now 
send prisoners to New Caledonia, to the present time, when we see 
before us a vision of an Australian Federation exercising dominion 
over the whole of the South Pacific. Even those who sympathize 
least with the opinions which Mr. Rusden very vigorously ex- 
presses must acknowledge the honesty of his purpose and his care 
to pass over nothing that may be wanted to complete the picture 
of Australian life, In treating of the aborigines he does not 
forget anthropology in philanthropy. He gives us the adventures 
of exploration and the excitements of gold-digging, the horrors 
of Norfolk Island and the iniquities of the bushrangers, no 
less than the development of constitutions and municipalities. 
Whether we are reforming the Land-laws or extending the 
franchise, speculating on a return to Protection or a refusal of 
State aid to religion, we may profitably consider the experiments 
in these directions which haye been made in the freer field of 
Australia. Politicians of the common sort, which is contented to 
point out stains on its opponent's armour, may find, if they care to 
seek them, numerous unpleasant remarks about public men in 
Mr. Rusden’s pages. Even the advocates of psychical research 
will find themselves put on the track of a well-attested and once- 
famous ghost story. Mr. Rusden passed, he tells us, fifty years in 
Australia, and has therefore seen—from an advantageous point of 
view—more than half the course of its history pass before his 
eyes. Ilis opportunities for discove:ing the truth of conflicting 
stories are thus unbounded—unbounded also his temptations to 
pee false motives, and to represent any act which has been 
followed by unhappy consequences as a deliberate attempt to 
secure those consequences. Mr, Rusden has availed himself to 
the full of his opportunities, and succumbed very often to his 
teniptations. On the one hand, we may notice the care and 
ability with which he vindicates the character of Governor King, 
who, at the beginning of the century, ruled with a wisdom and 
firmness to which history has hitherto hardly rendered justice— 
perhaps because the traditions of his stern attitude towards the 
convict class rendered him odious to those patriotic and pro- 
— spirits who were its champions in the next generation. 
the other hand, Mr. Rusden, by the bitterness of his tone 
towards his political opponents, does more than perhaps those 


* The History of Australia. By G. W. Rusden, Author of “The 
History of New Zealand.” 

Early Experiences of Life in South Australia. By Join Wrathall Bull. 
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opponents could do to damage both his own reputation as an 
historian and the cause which he means to support. One cannot 
but ask how it is that, with politicians at once so wicked and 
so successful, the colony of Victoria should have flourished as 
it certainly has—even though we admit, with Mr. Rusden, that 
happiness does not necessarily increase as the catalogue of ex- 

rts and imports grows larger. Still, sad as it is to find the 
istorian of a young community falling, when he writes of 
politics, into the tone of a Tacitus, we do not doubt but that his 
severity is not merely the result of sincere conviction, but is in 
some degree justified by the facts. Certainly it is not in the 
display of our political activities that the more attractive qualities 
of most prominently; yet there seems reason to 
fear that, as history in the past has been too much a record of 
royal intrigues and a chronicle of unjustified wars, so in the future 
it may come to be too much a report of Parliamentary debates, 
with all the unworthy strategy of political rivalry. Mr. Rusden 
triumphantly shows that most of us in England, after an experi- 
ence of two centuries, are pitiably ignorant of the power possessed 
by the House of Lords with regard to money bills; and perhaps 
this is why we cannot fully share his wrath with those who mis- 
conceived the functions of the Victorian Council at a time when it 
had just come into existence. It is a relief to read Mr. Bull's 
genial narrative of his early adventures in the first days of South 
Australia, where bushrangers and black fellows, corn-growing, 
cattle-driving, and copper-mining, fill a great deal more space than 
politics, of which, save as they affected his pocket, the author 
says little. However, the foundation and growth of South 
Australia make not the least interesting chapter in Australian 


history. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Rusden, though so strong in invective, 
can also praise, and pays a handsome tribute to the memory of 
men like Macarthur, the founder of the Australian wool trade, 
Phillips and King, the early governors, and, we may add, Sir 
George Gipps, of whom not only Australia but England may 
will be proud. His principal hero is, however, William Charles 
Wentworth, the “ Australian patriot” who for some fifty years 
was in the front of every movement in New South Wales, whether 
it were to found a university or a constitution, or even-—nearly 
thirty years ago—a Federal Assembly. That his enemies had 
some grounds for condemning his later career as reactionary and 
backsliding can scarcely be denied by any one who compares his 
early pleadings for trial by jury, even though the jury should 
consist of emancipated convicts, with his later proposals for a 
nominated Council and hereditary titles; and we could wish that 
this reflection had made Mr. Rusden pause in the fierceness of 
his attacks on less favoured persons who can be shown to have 
altered their opinions. Wentworth’s achievements were not all poli- 
tical; he was one of the three who in 1813 crossed the hitherto in- 
vincible Blue Mountains into the new world of the interior with its 
boundless pastures. And it is interesting to learn that he there- 
upon formed a plan for leading an expedition across the continent 


from east to west; an attempt which, thirty years later, cost | 


Leichhardt his life, and which, being in 1817 absolutely without 
chance of success, might have robbed Australia of her most 
brilliant son. 

But the true heroes of Australian history are the explorers, 
whose labours were not less hard nor their adventures less thrilling 
than those of more famous travellers among African lakes or Arctic 
ice-fields ; yet whose names, for some obscure reason, are almost 
unknown in England. This is the sadder because, as has before 
now been remarked, they have as a rule had little reward in the 
way of earthly fortune. What fate more grievous can be imagined 
than that of Flinders pining in his French prison under the bitter 
conviction that his enemies meanwhile were appropriating his 
charts and publishing to the world his discoveries as their own ? 
What more mysterious end than that of Leichhardt, of whom, 
since his party vanished in the wilderness nearly forty years ago, 
rumour has said much, but history finds never a trace, save in the 
dubious discoveries of the L-marked trees and the long-lost horses. 
We give much honour to the men whose bravery has, more or less 

robably, opened up the heart of Africa to commerce ; we give 
fittle to McDouall Stuart who forced his way through the heart of 
Australia, though already the telegraph wire has been stretched 
along his track through two thousand miles of what was wilderness. 
Of yg hero of the terrible journey round the Australian 
Bight, the protector of the aborigines, few people in England 
know anything But the conflicting opinions on his rule in Jamaica. 
We cannot help remarking that Mr. Bull's very slender account 
of the two last-mentioned explorers will not help the world to a 
clearer knowledge. Of Giles and Forrest, who within the last 
ten years have crossed the sands and spinifex of the great western 
desert, hardly any one outside the circle of the Geographical 
Society, which gave them medals, knows anything whatever on 
_ this side of the world. 

In the northern territory of the so-called South Australia, 
concerning which Mr. Bull has an instructive chapter, the English 
are as yet greatly outnumbered by the Chinese. In Northern 
Queensland the Chinese are also numerous; and, as is well known, 
South Sea Islanders are imported to work on the sugar planta- 
tions under a system which, if satisfactory, has not escaped 
calumny. Perhaps it is premature to be certain that in these cir- 
cumstances and in a tropical country the English race will maintain 
its character. But all such doubts, so far as the more southerly 
regions are concerned, have long been at rest. Of the healthiness 
of the climate, or climates, there is only one opinion, though 


twenty years ago it might have sounded strangely that Mr. 
Rusden should propose Central Australia as a winter sanatorium. 
It seems likely that the descendants of the English will reproduce 
the life and c ter of their ancestors more fully at the antipodes 
than beyond the Atlantic, or in any other part of the world. As 
is well known, they play cricket, and they have not as yet pro- 
duced a Mark Twain. 

There is another kind of Australian history, neither glorious, 
nor at all familiar to us, but for dwelling on which Mr. Rusden 
deserves the thanks of all English people, since it is only fitting 
that in our pride as great replenishers of the earth we should know 
clearly how that work is done. We mean the history of those 
who were Australians before Dampier looked with the first English 
eyes upon their coast, of that other race which was in Tasmania 
before the voyage of Abel Tasman; in which history the blackest 
of all days is that which saw Cook’s ship standing in to Botany 
Bay. No one has ever pretended to see anything noble or romantic 
in the aboriginal Australians—creatures so feeble in defence that 
they were early perceived by their new neighbours to be wholly 
offensive, their presence becoming all the more clearly undesirable 
when it was seen that they could learn our vices. We are, per 
haps, too well contented with our grand general principle that the 
higher race must live down the lower to pay much attention to 
the details of its working; for instance, to the narrower but even 
more obvious law, that the bullet will outlast the boomerang. Yet 
we must feel some pity, though it be rather late, for those poor 
children of the Stone Age upon whom the Age of Iron came 
so suddenly and so fiercely. We read uncomfortably of the 
last Tasmanians, downcast and degraded, listlessly reluctant to 
till the earth which neither they nor any children of theirs 
should inhabit. In 1803 the first white settlers landed on 
the island; in 1876 died the last survivor of the black in- 
habitants, hunted animals long since caged and quieted. The 
savagest of brute beasts, the tiger-wolf and the Tasmanian devil, 
are still living among the hills; but the native man, are poy | 
the varieties of his race, could not for all his virtues—and he 
virtues—be suffered to exist. It is easy to ony that the worst 
deeds were the deeds of convicts; but what will justify the Go- 
vernment which let loose the convicts to wreak their lust and 
bloodthirstiness on a defenceless people? We can be angry with 
the French for sending their criminals to the South Seas now ; 
but doubtless their recklessness is the more culpable, since the 
Australians they may contaminate are white. But if in South 
Australia, whither no convicts were ever transported, in Western 
Australia, where convicts and freemen have alike been few, there 
have been fewer wrongs committed, and, we may add, more benefits 
conferred on the natives, what shall we say of Queensland P 

It is true that we have not intended to take the Australian’s life ; 
we should have been satisfied merely to take the means whereby he 
lived. Fifty years ago, on the shores of Port Phillip, the well- 
meaning adventurer Batman was purchasing the site of Melbourne 


from a few ignorant blacks at the price of some knives and 


blankets down, and a mised tribute of the same kind in the 
future. But this reckless bargain was speedily disavowed by a 

rudent Government, which pointed out that Port Phillip was in 

ew South Wales, and that New South Wales belonged already 
to the British Crown in virtue of proclamation, without the ne¢es- 
sity of such formalities as purchase. The Australian was not a 
New Zealander that he should be treated with and persuaded. 
Why, when force would so easily disl him, should we under- 
take the greater labour of argument? Yet, when his hunti 
fields and camping-grounds were taken away, what could he do 
but either starve or immorally steal? tt is true that he could 
sometimes cringe, in which case there were not wanting Samaritans 
who would moisten his lips with brandy. If he sometimes took 
arms unprovoked, and harried the cattle of the first “ overlanders,” 
who shall say that he was unjustified, or even, considering the 
event, unwise? The natives of Cape York peninsula speared 
Kennedy and fell on Leichhardt’s party, and their sons are yet 
alive in the free bush; the Cooper's Greek tribe fed Wills and 
saved his last comrade from starvation, and they were peppered 
with shot by the friends who came out to seek him. However, 
the history is not all discreditable. Let us read Mr. Bull’s good 
account of the mission-station at Poonindie in South Australia, 
and hope for a nobler record in the short time which is left us, 
while the natives, in the words of an early settler, “ grow less 
numerous peaceable ”—a process only traced to its final issue in 
the case of the Tasmanians, who have all been at peace some 
years. 


ON THE FRONTIER.* 


N the course of a very few years it will be ble to draw u 
a map of the United States, marking a every State wi 
the date when it first appeared in literature. For a long time the 


American known best to Europeans, and especially to Englishmen, 
was Sam Slick, who was perilously like unto the s American 
of the elder Mathews and of “ Yankee Hill.” Mrs. Stowe’s great 
book broadened a little the range of accepted types; and in time, 
from Mayne Reid and Mr. Boucicault’s Octoroon, a few ro 

figures from the South-West and the Mississippi Valley gradually 
gained acceptance also. Of late the gallery of Americans bas been 
enlarging itself with great rapidity. Mr. Howells and Mr. James 
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introduced into English society the worthy men and women who 
delight to dwell in Boston ; they also revealed unto us that strange 
hybrid, the Europeanized American who now figures as the hero 
of many International Novels. But Mr. Bret Harte had made 
his brilliant irruption into the literary world of Europe before 
either Mr. Howells or Mr. James was known, and he had con- 
tributed to the gallery of Americans half a dozen portraits of the 
Argonauts of Forty-Nine. Then Mrs. Burnett discovered the 
mountaineer of North Carolina, the father of Louisiana, one of the 
pleasantest presentments of the American Girl to be found any- 
where in recent fiction, About the same time Mr. Cable suddenly 
showed us what a field for fiction lay unsuspected in the Creole 

uarter of old New Orleans. Within a year or two Mr. Joel 

handler Harris has written sketches of life and character on the 
plains and in the mountains of Georgia, and Mr. Craddock’s In 
the Tennessee Mountains has revealed to us that the literary artist 
could find material quite as rich to the west of the mountains in 
Tennessee. Much has been done, but much more remains to be 
done, before every quarter of the United States has been studied 
by sympathetic writers of fiction, who may force even the most 
prosaic and forbidding and unpromising region to yield up the 
aroma of romance which may be expressed from it by firm and 
delicate handling. 

Of all these discoveries, the one best known to Europeans, and 
the one best liked, is undoubtedly Mr. Bret Harte’s. American 
critics, or some of them at least, doubt whether Mr. Harte’s 
material is as rich as Mr. Cable’s, or whether his touch is quite 
as true and as exact as Mr. Harris’s; but his widespread popu- 
larity in Europe is as indisputable as it is deserved. me- 
what of this popularity is due to the originality of his ie more 
perhaps to the unconventionality of his subjects. Mr. Harte was 


' the first to introduce to Europe that heroic figure the California 


Pioneer, although he was not altogether the first writer to utilize 
the American in California as literary material. Few Englishmen 
know anything at all about the writings of Lieutenant Derby, 
who wrote under the pen-name of “ John Phenix.” But it was 
John Phenix who began to put the Californian on paper a 
quarter of a century ago; and from John Phoenix Artemus Ward 
was descended in the direct line; and from John Phoenix even 
Mr. Bret Harte and Mark Twain are also in a measure derived. 
But John Pheenix, like Artemus Ward, was little more than a 
funny man, a writer of comic copy; he would have written with 
much the same humour had he lived in New York. Mr. Bret 
Harte is a literary artist of high rank; and his gentle delicacy 
was far beyond John Pheenix’s reach. It would be better, per- 
haps, if Mr. Harte himself had more directness. There is to be 
noted in all his writings, except the avowedly and broadly comic, 
@ certain tendency towards “preciousness”; and this is to be 
remarked more particularly in parts of his two latest volumes, 
In the Carquinez Woods and On the Frontier, This preciousness 
is perhaps the result of a reaction from the harsh dialect and 
humorous slang which we find in the mouths of most of his 
characters. The same tendency toward “ preciosity ” is visible in 
Mr. Craddock’s In the Tennessee Mountains, where the contrast 
between the picturesque language of the author and the uncouth 
dialect of his characters is sharp enough at times to be disagree- 
able. And here, again, is one of Mr. Harris’s advantages—there 
is no trace of this affectation in any one of the four stories which 
go to fill the little volume called Mingo. 

The readers of Mr. Harte’s tales must be familiar with the 
distinction which miners are wont to make between a “ pocket” 
and a “vein.” A “vein” or “lead” may be narrow, it may be 
difficult to get at, but it may continue indefinitely, an be 
worked at for many months without danger of exhaustion. A 
“pocket,” on the other hand, is a sort of round hollow, 
filled full of the precious metal—but that is all there is of 
it, and it is emptied at the first effort. It is only for a 
very short time that a miner is ever in doubt as to whether 
he has “found a pocket” or “struck a lead.” In literature, 
in which these discoverers of unworked corners of human life 
may be likened unto the miners, both authors and critics are 
longer in doubt es to whether a lucky find is a pocket or a lead. 
Whether Mr. Cable, Mr. Craddock, and Mr. Harris have laid 
before us all the riches they are likely to get from their discoveries, 
or whether they can goon working them to advantage indefinitely, 
ean only be answered by time. That Mr. Bret Harte struck a 

et can hardly now be denied. His first book remains his best. 

is later books are not repetitions of the first, but they are worked 
up from material taken out of the same pocket at the same time. 
Considering that Mr. Harte found this pocket many years ago, 
the skill and the success with which he has utilized the metal 
he then took from it are alike remarkable. nye | in Thankful 
Blossom and in a very few and unimportant sketches has he 


_ abandoned the coast and hills and forests of California. Some of 


his Eastern sketches, slight as they seem, are admirable in point 
and in felicity of touch. But both the author and his readers 
appear best content when they are back at the old pocket washing 
out the last grain of the precious gold. And this gleaning has not 
been with good results. Now and again Mr. Harte finds a nugget 
overlooked in the earlier search. Such a nugget was the character 
of Low in his last volume, In the Carguinez Woods. Such a 
augget is the last of the three tales which make up On the Frontier. 
“‘ Left Out on Lone Star Mountain ” reads almost as though it has 
been left out of Mr. Bret Harte’s first book; and it is a worthy 
companion of The Outcasts of Poker Flat, of Tennessee's Pardner, 
and of The Luck of Roaring Camp. We have no desire to declare 


that “ Left Out on Lone Star Mountain” is better than these, 
for it is not; or even that it is quite as good as they are, for it is 
not; but it is almost as good, which is saying a great deal. It 
is Mr. Bret Harte almost at his very best. We shall not spoil 
the reader's pleasure by discussing the framework of the tale, as 
simple as it is in most of Mr. Harte’s sketches. Nor shall we 
extract any of the many beautiful touches with which the tale is 
adorned. Having a good thing to do, Mr. Harte has done it in 
his best manner. 


LAW AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


OME few years ago it seemed possible, if eng spe At poe 
S that hg study of law as a science might be reduced, even 
in England, to something like a methodical system. Serious 
attempts were being made to codify the positive law of the realm 
for practical purposes; and at the same time some of the writers 
and lecturers on more abstract legal theories showed a disposition 
to arrange their subject according to intelligible rules. There 
was also this encouraging feature about the law-books published 
from ten to twenty years that they professed to define clearly 
what subjects they were intended to deal with, and what object 
they had in view. It cannot be said that the hopes suggested 
by any such recent literary efforts are at all increased by the 
publication of Mr. Miller’s “Lectures.” Any attempt to dis- 
cover a consistent plan or purpose in these productions proves 
more and more hopeless as the thirteen lectures succeed to one 
another; and the twelfth of them, entitled ‘“ A Retrospect of the 
Development of Law through the Categories,” is perhaps the most 

uzzling of all. Readers might not object to all this, and might 
betake themselves cheerfully to fitting together the pieces of the 
intellectual puzzle, if any je were afforded them as to what the 
author is really driving at. This, however, a patient perusal of 
the volume has not enabled us to perceive; and the result is a 
vague but rather painful feeling of unsatisfied curiosity, which is 
increased by a too tardy conviction that several lectures might 
have been skipped without in any degree diminishing the chances 
of detecting Mr. Miller's line of argument. The earlier chapters 
do, it is true, rather suggest the idea that the writer is bottling up 
for future production some cunning inferences, concealed for the 
time, in the same way as a novelist makes a mystery of his plot. 
But when the patient reader has struggled on to the end of the 
book, and expects to be rewarded with the long-deferred dénouement, 
behold, no such prize is to be seen. The most hungry searchers 
after logical conclusions will find no such vulgar pabulum in the 

arls and diamonds of confused wisdom thrown out to him by the 

lasgow lecturer. A natural place to look for such conclusions 
would be the final lecture. But when, thirsting after some solid 
result of all the philosophic talk that has gone before, we arrive at 
this medi deledl goal, we are confronted with an array of phrases 
which we are tempted to describe as a sort of literary dead-sea 
fruit. The last page but one is headed “ Consciousness”—rather 
an elementary word, as one would think, to be explained on the 
369th page of a book of lectures. However, we read here that“ when 
a man becomes conscious he demands a vote.” Also, why he does 
so—namely, “that he may have a share in the government of his 
country, and not merely that he may have the power of taxi 
others to supply pauper doles and music in the public parks. 
This, then, is consciousness. Argal, he who does not demand a vote 
is not even conscious. How deplorable must be the mental con- 
dition of a man who, having a right to vote, omits to exercise it! 
But “ such fatalism ” as the abandonment of practical politics is 
too painful to enlarge upon; and the lecturer rather hastily con- 
cludes with a pious exhortation to be a “ fellow-labourer ” with 
the Supreme Being, somewhat qualified, however, by the re- 
minder that “it is not granted to every man to have the keen 
eye of a Moses to see the promised land from the top of some 
Pisgah.” 

A diligent search through the preface and introduction prefixed 
to these lectures will inspire a belief that Mr. Miller considers 
philosophy as a sort of sublimated essence of science. But the 
use he makes of this conclusion is to allow his fancy to roam at 
large over the boundless fields of inquiry usually reserved for 

litics, ethnology, political economy, morality, and religion. 
Exeursions into these provinces of “law,” if they are to be so 
called, occur at the most unexpected periods, and add greatly to 
the bewilderment of the reader, who is struggling to extract from 
the context something bearing on the subject for the time being 
in hand. Thus discussions on the licensing laws, on disestablish- 
ment, on the Caucus, and on party feeling, tend to divert the 
mind in more senses than one; and the utility of diverging into 
such by-paths is the less apparent, inasmuch as the author 
declares, after all, that “it matters little to what sect of reli- 
gion or politics a man belongs if he is a good Christian and a 
good citizen.” As, however, the lecturer has felt called upon 
to meander into these thorny ways, it is satisfactory to find that 
he has arrived at some very healthy opinions on subjects of 
the day. His “philosophy” has led him to see the errors 
of the Ground Game Act, to recognize the mischief of the Irish 
Land Act, to pooh-pooh the agitation for extension of the fran- 
chise, and to curse the Caucus by all its gods. If these are the 
fruits of Mr. Miller’s philosophy, long may it flourish and endure! 


_* Lectures on the Phil y of Law. By William Galbraith Miller, 
M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Public Law in the University of Glasgow. 
London : Griffin & Co. 
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There is, moreover, much comfort in the learned gentleman's 
assurance that “ the abolition of the Hcuse of Lords is out of the 
question,” although some alarm may have been created amongst 
the Glasgow law students by the prospect exhibited to them of the 
other House becoming “a rabble of selfish demagogues.” When, 
however, Mr. Miller ascends the Radical platform—and he does so 
whenever he feels that way inclined—he shows no sign of flinch- 
ing. His lucubrations on the subject of entail are charming ex- 
amples of rough-and-ready Radicalism. The law of entail, we find, 
“ had its origin in personal vanity—in a desire to attain immor- 
tality. It is the modern counterpart of the ancient Egyptian 
practice of embalming the body of the deceased.” Only that, 
and nothing more. Many of the listening students must have 
been fresh from Horatian studies, and familiar with a certain 
line beginning “ Fortes creantur.” But no echo of any such idea 
finds its way into the inner consciousness of the speaker. The 
makers of the statute “ De Donis” could not make sure that their 
bodies should be embalmed ; they therefore did the next best thing 
they could; they settled their houses and fields in tail. In vain, 
then, did Henry Hallam write his two long and tough chapters 
on the feudal system. Entails are a much more simple and much 
more absurd institution than he ever dreamt in his “ philosophy.” 

Mr. Miller’s book is, nevertheless, replete with erudition of the 
most various—not to say heterogeneous—kind. He treats us, 
with a profuse and impartial generosity, to quotations from writers 
and writings of all sortsand conditions. Tristram Shandy and the 
back volumes of Punch are referred to as authorities no less freely 
than the Pandects and the Twelve Tables ; Dickens and Bret Harte 
are pressed into the service cheek by jowl with Cicero and Trebonian, 
the fatter, by the way, rather unkindly spelt with an “e.” Our 
lecturer is pugnacious, too, and attacks his predecessors and 
rivals with a cheery off-hand vigour which is truly refreshing. 
Professor Lorimer is the Gamaliel at whose feet Mr. Miller sat; 
and it is to him that the present book is dedicated. But the 
pupil does not hesitate in his very first lecture to say that “it is 
useless to attempt, as Professor Lorimer tries to do (sic), a com- 
promise with the theological school.” Other authorities still 
more venerable come in for still more severe raps. There are, 
moreover, some touches of a genuine humour, as when Prudhon 
is taxed with having set up as his ideal of the universe “a 
plenum composed of a perfectly homogeneous fluid of perfectly 
uniform temperature”; or when it is asked whether a fat man 
might not be held entitled to twice as many votes as a lean one. 
On the whole, the lectures, disconnected as they are, full of 
crude opinions, and bristling with the most obvious fallacies, 
contain a vast deal of gossipy matter suggestive to a young and 
studious mind of new thoughts and new arguments. The course 
is designed, as we are told, to “ serve as an introduction to the 
study of international law”; and it is probably quite as well 
suited for the purpose as for anything fn though for all that 
we can see it might serve equally well for an introduction to the 
study of municipal law, constitutional law, natural law, or any 
other law under the sun. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN.* 


ayes latest contribution to the series of short biographies en- 
titled The Great Musicians, edited by Mr. F. Hueffer, is 
from the hands of Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, who deals with the 
life and works of Robert Schumann. The author in his preface 
warns us that “ those who expect to find in the following pages a 
complete and exhaustive life of the composer must of necessity be 
disappointed,” and, in truth, such an expectation would be un- 
reasonable considering the limited size of the volume. So much 
has already appeared on the subject that there might be su 
— to be little new or untold about a life which, as Mr. 
itland remarks in another part of his book, was uneventful, 
Nevertheless, we are told that “ the time for writing a complete 
life is not yet come,” for, since “many of the composer’s most 
intimate friends and relations are still living, certain circumstances 
—and in particular those which darkened the close of his career— 
must for the present be hinted at rather than described.” All 
this sounds very mysterious, and may be justified when the 
“certain circumstances” are revealed to the public; but we may 
be pardoned for thinking that these circumstances, whatever they 
may be, do not stand very much in the way of a complete and even 
exhaustive account of Schumann’s life as a great musician, which 
may be said to have ended with the deplorable occurrence which 
took place on the 27th of February, 1854. On that day the 
musical world was shocked to learn that the great composer had 
made a happily unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide by throw- 
ing himself into the Rhine, and that henceforth it would be 
necessary to place him under some sort of gentle restraint. Nearly 
twenty years before that sad event, he had, under extreme nervous 
excitement (the effect of hearing of his sister-in-law’s death), 
attempted to jump out of a window from an upper floor of 
the house in which he was living. These terrible incidents, 
however, cannot in any way detract from the glory of his artistic 
life, which was, when we look at it from a general point of 
view, one of unrequited merit and unacknowledged power. Times 
have changed, we are thankful to say, and we may venture 


to hope that the sympathetic little sketch of his life and works 
which Mr. Maitland has given us may do much towards in- 
creasing the knowledge among general readers of the well-nigh 
transcendent genius of the great musician, Robert Schumann, 
The history of his life is the history of his works, both musical and 
literary, and this the author of the present work tacitly acknow- 
ledges by devoting the larger portion of the book to an analysis of 
his compositions. 

A naturally reserved man, Schumann lived apart from others, 
and devoted himself to the propagation of true views of the art he 
loved in an age of rococo and prunella, A bitter enemy of what 
he considered the worship of mediocrity, “ Honigpinselei,” or 
honey-daubing, as he was wont to call it, he was ever open to 
acknowledge genius when he thought he saw a spark of it in even 
an unknown composer's work. His extravagantly favourable cri- 
ticism of Chopin’s “ La ci darem ” variations when, on introducing 
them to his imaginary friends who formed the “ Davidsbund,” he 
cried, “ Hats off, gentlemen; here comes another genius,” is a 
pene of the almost reckless way in which he encouraged any- 
thing approaching to originality in another. As to jealousy—a 
too frequent failing among artists—he seems to have been in- 
capable of it, as is shown by the unsuccessful attempts of some 
mischief-makers who wished to create a rivalry between him and his 
great contemporary Mendelssohn, a task which would have been 
easy of accomplishment had they had to deal with any other man 
than Robert Schumann. 

Nor was he only great as a musician. Even his detractors, who 
were a veritable host during his lifetime, could not but acknow- 
ledge that as a musical critic he did his work, as one of his 
bitterest enemies said, “nobly”; and, valuable as Mr, Maitland’s 
chapters on his compositions are, perhaps the most instructive in 
his book are the two last, on “Schumann the Critic” and 
“Schumann and his Critics.” Musical criticism in those days was, 
and perhaps we may even say at the present day is, speaking 
generally, the least ingenuous in character, and the most timid in 
due assertion of the right and true in art, of any form of criticism 
extant. There is a fear apparently of speaking, as Schumann 
always did, from the heart ; and the consequence is shown in the 
last chapter of this little brochw'e by Mr. Fuller Maitland. We 
would ask those who are inclined to question this assertion to 
turn to Schumann’s Gesammelte Schriften, which have been 
translated into English, to compare the judgments on musical 
works contained therein with those extracts from English news- 
papers given in this work on “ the Overture, Scherzo, and Finale ” 
(Op. 52) and the Paradise and the Peri, and to give their candid 
opinion as to their respective values. Schumann's own criticism, 
however enthusiastic or caustic, will at any rate be found to be 
based upon reason and knowledge. As an example of the 
style of criticisms on Schumann the following is perhaps as 
good a specimen as we can select :—“ Robert Schumann has had 
his innings, and been bowled out, like Richard Wagner. Paradise 
and the Peri has gone to the tomb of the Lohengrins.” Such 
was musical criticism in 1856. Mr. Maitland has compiled a ve 
useful chronological table of Schumann’s life and works, whic: 
will prove of great assistance to the reader, especially in those 
chapters where the author gives an account of the different com- 
positions of the great artist. The little work, which is dedicated 
to the gifted wife of Robert Schumann, deserves success, if only 
for the straightforward and sympathetic way in which the author, 
who is evidently a true lover of the subject of the biography, has 
written it, 


PERRENS’S HISTORY OF FLORENCE.* 


HE work which M. Perrens has undertaken in a careful and 
thorough manner is one which deserves hearty ae Ae) 
from the small class of readers which it is likely to reach. M. 
Perrens has devoted the labour of many years to a critical exami- 
nation of the entire history of Florence, and six stout volumes 
have only brought him to the period when most readers begin to 
find Florentine history really interesting. With the accession of 
the Medici to power M. Perrens’s work comes to an end for the 
present, though he holds out the hope that he may be able to con- 
tinue his labours. 
It is the more remarkable that M. Perrens should have worked 
= so large a scale, because the Florentine History of the 
archese Gino Capponi seemed a wer ef monumental work 
for one generation to have accomplished. M. Perrens, however, 
pursued his task undeterred by the success of the great Floren- 
tine, and conscious that he would challenge comparison at 
every . As a literary production he was content that 
his book should stand on a lower level than that of Gino 
Capponi. He aimed at more scientific accuracy and complete- 
ness, and in this aim he has succeeded. Gino Capponi was an 
Italian and a Florentine. He treated the history of his native 
city with the sympathy of one who had long lived in that city’s 
past. He reproduced the atmosphere in which his chief actors 
moved; he felt the civic patriotism which stirred their minds. 
Hence his narrative seems to unfold itself from within, and re- 
produce the dignified march of events. All this is very different 
from the method of M. Perrens, who approaches the history of 
Florence as a critical student, bent upon discovering all that is to 
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be discovered. Hence arises the vastness of his scale. He does 
not exercise his discretion in selecting important problems, or 
following up points on account of their intrinsic importance. To 
him Florence is full of problems of its own, which have an interest 
apart from their relations to the general course of the world’s 
history. There is little sense of size or — After all, 
Florence was only one of several Italian States, and we should 
shrink even from computing the number of volumes which would 
have to be read if Italian history were written throughout on the 
same scale as M. Perrens has adopted. . 

This is, however, a trivial matter. The length of a book is, 
after all, a small point. But M. Perrens has not always given us 
good value for the length of hislabour. He has spent much pains 
on the early part of his subject, and has striven by every means to 
trace the origins of Florentine institutions. We cannot say that he 
has succeeded in clearing up the obscurity which surrounds them. 
The large space which he has allotted to the work of conjectural 
attempts to piece together inconclusive fragments of evidence at 
all events serves one good purpose. It convinces us that there is 
little probability of more being discovered. M. Perrens made a 
thorough search among the Florentine archives. It is not his fault 
that the materials for the early constitutional history of Florence 
are not in existence. 

This, however, is a loss which we can endure, The history of 
the Italian Republics is not primarily interesting from a constitu- 
tional point of view. Florence has no teaching to hand on toa 
modern State. Perhaps most of M. Perrens’s readers will be of 

inion that he has paid too much attention to the development of 

e Florentine government. They capvnot, however, urge that he 
has neglected other and more important sides of the activity of 
Florence. He has carefully gathered together all that relates to 
Florentine life, and his chapters on “Society” and “ Trade” are 
fall of new information. His judgment on political matters is 
always sober. He writes without any political object of his own. 
He has no desire except to set feows the truth. His book is a 
piece of honest workmanship, well and soundly executed through- 
out. Our only complaint is that it never awakens our enthu- 
siasm or impresses our imagination. It is too measured, too 
abstract in its criticism. It seems as though M. Perrens demanded 
too much from Florence. He appears to forget how small it was, 
how easily swayed. He is too serious, too solemn in his constant 
judgment of separate acts. He sees in Florentine politics more 
than they nom | contained. He judges them by too high a stan- 
dard of political foresight and political capacity. 

Hence M. Perrens’s book grows more interesting as it progresses. 
As Florence becomes more important in the world of culture we 
feel greater curiosity to know about its affairs. The last volume, 
especially, impresses us by its careful presentation of the causes 
which led to the domination of the Medici. It deals with the 
government of the oligarchy from 1382 to 1435, a period on which 
there is much diversity of judgment. The oligarchy has met with 
due recognition from those writers who see in the rise of the 
Medici the decay of popular freedom. They look back with 
respect upon the time when Florence was ruled by an elective 
magistracy. They are willing to put the best construction on all 
that that magistracy did. M. Perrens, on the other hand, dates 
the period of Florentine decay from the beginning of the rule of 
the oligarchy. He finds in it a policy which was disastrous 
abroad and corrupting at home. He regards the domination of 
the Medici as the natural result of the misrule which went before. 
His careful criticism of the political life in Florence between 1382 
and 1435 is full of new speculations concerning the tendencies of 
Italian atfairs. 

With M. Perrens’s main contention we entirely agree. The ver- 
dict of facts cannot be disputed. The Florentine oligarchy allowed 
a mass of discontent to grow up amongst those whom it excluded 
from office, and this discontent finally led to its downfall. M. Perrens 
remarks that, if it had been as wise as the Venetian oligarchy, it 
might have been as successful. Perhaps this criticism is scarcely 
fair, as Florence was much more closely concerned with the general 
current of Italian affairs than was Venice. It could not so easily 
isolate its problems; it could not escape from the general move- 
ment going on around. Florence had early become the head and 
the heart of Italy. No government could exist which did not 
recognise this fact. The Florentine oligarchy came into exist- 
ence too late in the development of Florence to be able to alter 
the current of Florentine feeling. M. Perrens’s criticism 
in detail is sometimes too harsh, because he assumes in the 

vernment too great a power of disregarding popular sentiment. 

oreover, he pays little d to considerations of national 
policy, The Florentine people might from time to time favour 
® particular course which tended to their immediate interest ; 
but they were at the bottom profoundly Italian, and would not 
long have severed themselves from the interests of Italy as a 
whole. M. Perrens blames the government in 1382 for siding 
with Charles of Durazzo against aes of Anjou in the strife for 
the Neapolitan kingdom. He says that an Angevin king at Naples 
would have enthroned Olement VII. as Pope in the place of 
Urban VI., and so would have ended the schism in the Papacy. 
He forgets that this termination of the schism would not have 
been ng one to Italy, which desired an Italian, and not a 
French, Pope. The Florentine government showed both wisdom 
and dignity in the way in which it maintained the interests of 
Italy without sacrificing its alliance with France. So, too, he 
mocks st the Florentine proposal, on the death of Cbstles of 


Durazzo, for a marriage between his daughter and the Duke of 
Anjou. We see nothing absurd in a suggestion which made for 
peace in a struggle which was sure to be useless. We might 
multiply instances of this rather captious criticism of the foreign 
policy of the Florentine government. 

The great turning-point in the history of Florence was the 
capture of Pisa. Immoral as might be tke means by which this 
capture was accomplished, there could be no doubt of its great 
value to Florence. She was now secure on the east, had free 
access to the sea, and might extend her commerce. She stepped 
beyond the limits of a civic community and became a State. 
Her failure to govern was, however, notorious. “ Where she 
might have brought life,” says M. Perrens truly, “she pre- 
ferred to give death.” She had not the wisdom to overcome 
the hatred of the conquered, and the feeling of disquietude 
which that hatred caused prevented her from enjoying the advan- 
tages which her conquests had brought. She was afraid of be- 
coming a maritime power. She shrank from the expense of 
equipping a fleet for the protection of ber merchantmen, She 
hesitated before the risks of a policy whose gain was in the future, 
and contented herself with an epoch of financial om prs | which 
was sure to passaway. She did not compete as a port with Genoa 
and Venice, and thereby she lost the means of turning Pisa into a 
prosperous and contented dependency. M. Perrens points out 
that the narrow policy of the Italian States involved them in 
difficulties which a larger policy might have avoided. ‘“ Everyone 
for himself” was their motto. But when the enemy was close at 
hand the barriers erected against him were necessarily artificial. 
The Italian States were continually growing more powerful, and 
were becoming fewer in number. But their constituent elements 
were so ill amalgamated that every State was at heart afraid of its 
own growth, and only wished to be as powerful as its neighbours. 
An uneasy attempt to maintain an impossible equilibrium absorbed 
the political energies of Italy. 

The most interesting part of M. Perrens’s last volume is 
the two chapters which he dedicates to the social life and 
to the economic condition of Florence. As ds Florentine 
life much new material has appeared in late years. Chief amongst 
this are the two series of letters, Lettere di un notaro and 
Lettere di wna gentildonna fiorentina. These have been used by 
M. Perrens with good purpose. They tend to give a much less 
favourable idea of Florentine life than was generally held before 
their publication. They show that Florence did not possess that 
diffused culture which its admirers have claimed as the basis of 
its artistic life. The Florentine citizens were, above all thi 
merchants, and their daily life shows all the narrowness of thought 
and feeling which is inseparable from an entire absorption in busi- 
ness affairs, The family life of a well-to-do Florentine offers no 
model which can be held up to the imitation of the middle classes 
of the present day. Woman was not highly regarded; marriage 
was an affair of convenience on both sides. Family affection was 
not much valued. Life, in short, was cold and practical. The 
public festivals, which were organized with great care and much 
magnificence, were episodes in a somewhat dreary state of society. 
Education, it is true, was valued, because it was the fashion, and 
led to advancement in life. A Florentine merchant recommends 
his son to study because, in his mature years, he will find that the 
works of Virgil will give him gratuitous instruction. In the same 
sense the notary, Ser azzei, writes to his master:—“I 
expect that you have little time for diversion: I never can under- 
stand how a wise man can find time for such a purpose.” M. 
Perrens has proved sufficiently that Florentine life by no means 
abounded in imaginative elements. He says nothing about the 
progress of Florentine art during this epoch, or the influences 
which aided its development. But he says enough to lead to the 
conclusion that the history of art is best studied by itself, and 
that it is useless to seek in contemporary life for the secret of its 

The chapter on the economic aspect of the Florentine estate is 
equally instructive. We will only call attention to one part of it, 
that which concerns the land question. M, Perrens points out 
that the want of capital and labour rendered agriculture difficult. 
The means of transport were few, and land far distant from a town 
was not worth poy he apy pu The landlord was robbed 
by the labourer and had few inducements to apply his capital to 
land. Feudalism had come to an end in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and the position of the agricultural labourer 
was the same as that of the artisan, though both were equall 
subject to the restrictions by which their trade was magunstel, 
The cultivator, whoever he might be, was required to grow so 
many vegetables and to plant so many fruit trees, mulberry trees 
or the like, as the State might think fit to order in the interests of 
the trade of the city. It is curious to find that the State strove, 
in the interest of better cultivation, to prevent small holdings of 
land. In case of a landowner oe to alienate his land, the 
neighbouring owner had by law the right of pre-emption. If there 
was a difference about the price, the question was to be referred 
to arbitration. In case the land was sold to some one else, the 
neighbouring —— had the right of buying it back at an 
time he chose during the next three years on payment of the 
for which it had been sold. Moreover, where a piece of lan 
not worth more than a certain price, and was surrounded on 
sides by a larger domain, the larger holder had the right to force a 
sale. This, however, applied sy ! to land on which there was no 
house, A man’s right to his dwelling was always respected. 
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This was a strangely timid means of meeting the difficulties which 
arose from the law which divided estates equally among children. 
It is characteristic of the Italian conception of liberty, which was 
clearly stated as a principle and then was carefully hedged round 
by restrictions at every turn. 

M. Perrens can justly claim that his work has brought together 
for the first time the fruits of all that has been discovered by the 
investigation of Florentine history. He has followed the 
special studies on the subject; he has neglected nothing. The 
soundness and the thoroughness of his work are beyond all praise. 
His book is certain to be the standard book of reference for some 
time tocome, We only hope that his strength may be spared to 
enable him to continue his researches into the period of the Medici. 
It is true that this period is better known and offers less that is 
new to the historian ; but it has suffered from undue apprecistion 
of its brilliant qualities. M. Perrens would be doing a real ser- 
vice to historical truth if he brought into prominence the darker 
side of the Medicean domination, The splendour of art and 
literature has been allowed to eclipse the tale of political and 
moral degradation. The dramatic character of Italian history in 
the sixteenth century is due to the fact that the causes of its 
downfall are never considered till they force themselves into un- 
mistakable prominence. We have a picture of sudden decay, 
whereas the real process was one of gradual and progressive 
corruption. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


M® NORTON, who is the author of a work on Hearty 

Services, is sensible, like many other persons, that it is not 
enough for services to be hearty, and has accordingly set himself 
to prove in a volume of more than six hundred closely-printed 
pages that they ought to be “ Responsive, Congregational, Reve- 
rent, Musical, and Beautiful.” e examines at considerable 
—_ Heathen, Buddhist, Jewish, and Devil worship, and in all 

f them except the last he finds the desired characteristics, and even 
this he discovers to be responsive, congregational, and musical, 
though he is obliged to confess that it is neither beautiful nor reve- 
rent. Anelaborate account of Jewish worship, extending over one 
hundred and eighty pages, leads him to what he somewhat loosely 
calls “ Primitive and Apostolic times,” in which he assumes that the 
ideal Christian worship of to-day is an inheritance from the services 
of the Temple. The failure on the part of the Church to pre- 
serve his five essential features he ascribes to medieval corruption 
and the Puritan reaction from it ; the parson and clerk duet being 
the revanche for the service performed in a deep chancel cut off 
from the congregation by a solid screen; arrangements equally and 
alike fatal to its congregational character. Mr. Norton discerns 
the same warring elements at work in the Church still, and has 
apparently little hope that worship will be what it ought to be 
as long as Churchmen “threaten or attack” representatives of 
different schools, as they did Pusey and Gorham and Maurice. 
Bat he is not content with human authority for his five adjectives, 
but contends that Heavenly worship is conducted on these lines, 
and even ascends thither in his argument. From the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah, and from the fourth, fifth, and seventh chapters 
of the Revelation, he is able, as he thinks, to show the ritual of 
Heaven, and the conformity of the “ four beasts” to his own con- 
ditions of worship. It is characteristic of eager pursuit to see 
nothing but its aim, and a foregone conclusion is not favourable to 
dispassionate consideration; but we should have thought, even 
with this allowance, that a theologian would have stopped short 
at the literalism, not to say materialism, of some of Mr. Norton's 
conclusions from these chapters. It is “a farcry” from such 
associations to Otaheite and the Esquimaux; but it shows the 
catholicity of his attributes of worship that the Cannibal Islanders 
put Puritans to shame by a service which is “ responsive, congre- 
gational, and musical,” singing with a correct musical ear; and 
that the heathenism of the Arctic regions finds expression in a 
responsive duet, chanted, not by the parson and clerk, but by the 
priest and his wife, with a musical intonation which raises it above 
the level of the parochial service of the eighteenth century in 


land. 

This book shows evidence of wide reading, if not of deep learn- 
ing, on the author’s favourite subject, and will interest enthusiasts 
like himself. It is the work of a laborious and earnest-minded 
man ; but his earnestness, we are compelled to say, is something 
like devotion to a hobby, and his labour is largely spent in proving 
what few people would deny, by examples and authorities of 
which some were already well known, and others need establishing 
themselves. 

It would be unfair to criticize a book like Mr. Devine's Short 
Gloss upon the Synoptic Gospels without reference to its aim. It 

rofesses to be a help to young clergymen in writing sermons, and 
it is hardly possible to open it anywhere witbout seeing that the 


* Worship in Heaven and on Earth. By the Kev. J. G. Norton, M.A. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. 

Auzilium Predicatorum ; or,a Short Gloss the Gospels. By the 
Rev. Pius Devine, Passionist. Vols. I. and 11. Dublin: Gill & Son. 

Selections from the Sermons preached at High Wi be, Glasbury, and 
St. James's Chapel, Clapham. By the late Re Bradley. Edited, 
with Memoir, by the Kev. George J. Davies. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co. . 


young clergymen it is intended to benefit are those of the Roman 
Church, Sermon-writing—t.e. “edification "—being the end and aim 
of the book, the merely exegetic and critical commentary occupies 
a subordinate position ; its inferiority to the “Glosses” on the text 
is marked by small print, and it nowhere rises above the level of 
@ young student's manual of the Gospels. The author's strength 
is given to the elaboration of these glosses—i.e. of his own doctrinal 

tical inferences—-and he never loses sight of his object. 
Indeed, he seems to think that with his help no one can fail to 
make a sermon. He starts with a recipe which irresistibly re- 
minds one of a cookery-book. The young priest has only to put 
an exordium, then use the glosses, fill up the points with a little 
reasoning, add an instance or two from the Old Testament, 
one of the texts of the New amplified somewhat, then an ex- 
ample; this brings one to the peroration, and the thing is done. 
No doubt Mr. Devine’s reflections will be a considerable aid to 
young preachers, but the thing is not done quite so easily 
as he would persuade his young friends, and will not be until 
he can supply them with intellect as well as information. He 
may save ia from the trouble of thinking for themselves, and 
there is a good deal in the tone of his book to lead to the suspicion 
that he would think this as desirable as the students would, 
though for a different reason. For he is very much more Roman 
than Catholic, and never misses an opportunity of accentuating 
the distinctive points of recent Roman reactionary teaching. 
Among a great many hints and suggestions which would be useful 
to any young preacher, Roman or Anglican, interpretations are 
thrust in, little turns are given to phrases, technical terms are 
employed instead of spiritual ones, all creating the impression that 
the Bible is being manipulated to support a system. The atmo- 
sphere is close, the leading-strings too palpable, and the assump- 
tions too large, we should have thought, even for Romanism of 
the Syllabus-type, after experience of the more Catholic present- 
ments of the faith by leading converts from our own Church in 
England. The author's “ red-rag ” is Rationalism, and he appears 
to think that all Anglicans, especially bishops and deans, are 
Rationalists, If he knew a little more of English society and of 
the English clergy, he might find the influence of its “ ration- 
alistic” hierarchy over laymen at least as great as in his own 
Church, and might be led to ponder, with benefit to himself, on 
the rival merits of the two systems. But he cannot be denied 
the merit of having done what he proposed to himself todo. He 
has written a book which will be useful to young clergymen of 
the Roman and even of other communions, and we fear it will 
be of little use for us to suggest to him that it would have been 
of higher and wider value if his aim had been higher, and if one 
of his objects in writing it had not been quite so obvious. 

It is instructive to turn from the Auvilium Predicatorum to a 
book apparently at the opposite pole of religious thought. The 
Rev. Charles Bradley was a leading preacher among the Evangel- 
icals in the second quarter of this century; and even the meagre 
extracts of his many sermons given in this volume account for his 
eminence. It is difficult to do justice to a preacher who has pub- 
lished seven volumes of sermons (which have had such a sale as 
to produce an income of 400/. a year) in abstracts of selections 
from them ; and this is what Mr. Jennings’s book professes to do. 

Much of the merely popular element of sermons would, of 
course, be the first to be excised in an abstract; but, even in these 
almost skeletons of addresses the author's peculiar gifts as a 
preacher are clearly discernible. Though he nowhere rises into 
rhetoric, he is master of a clear and forcible style; he has an 
eminently orderly and logical mind, as is seen in the methodical 
and, truth to say, rather monotonous divisions of all his subjects; 
he has deep spiritual insight into the strictly religious emotions; 
and he possesses what, for want of a better word, we are obliged 
to call much “ unction,” together with an unflinching adoption of 
the specially Evangelical tenets, and a way of putting them which, 
if not convincing, is consistent. Why have such sermons not be- 
come classicalin English theology ? ‘The reason is not far to seek. 
They were the last utterances of their epoch, the last expressions 
of a mode of thought and feeling which gave way before two 
Jater and rival influences. The Evangelical system has died of 
the Tractarian movement and the advance of physical science. 
Newman’s preaching on the necessity of personal holiness, and the 
application of the new belief in Law to the spiritual world, made 
for ever impossible views of the relations of God and man which 
seemed independent of all law, even of the connexion of cause 
and effect ; which relieved men of all anxiety about their salva- 
tion if they could put their trust in an “arrangement.” Even 
in these sermons, which may be thought to be the flower of 
evangelical preaching, there is no attempt to show how faith saves 
& man, nor to exhibit the analogy to reason and experience of the 
dogmas on which, it is insisted, salvation depends, 


REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES.* 


Ts Parchment Series is rapidly establishing its claim to be ® 
library, while it is gradually abandoning its title to be dis- 
tinctively “parchment.” The disconsolate dilettante who objects 
to the rigid covers, the untunable critic who thinks it personal 
that his book should yawn too, may now, we are informed by a 


* The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited and annotated 
Edmund Gosse. 1884. ty 
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notice on the back, procure the volumes “in cloth.” This latter 
is a definite advantage. The dress, however, is a mere detail com- 
with the contents; and it is satisfactory to find that the 
test issue fully maintains the level of its predecessors. Sir 
Joshua’s time-honoured Discourses are specially fortunate in their 
present editor. Mr. Gosse possesses in abundance the quick and 
netrating sympathy, and the happy art of generalization, which, 
in their perfection, if they do not compose a Longinus, at least equip 
a Leigh Hunt. It is scarcely necessary to-day to approach the L 
courses with the adoring admiration of Malone or the technical 
rectifications of Burnet. What we need is to be plaved in a posi- 
tion to understand the conditions in which they were produced 
and delivered, and to have our indolence (or ignorance) caressed 
by explanation or illustration of the less obvious passages. 
this Mr. Gosse has done, and done irreproachably. His notes 
put us easily au courant of Félibien and De Piles, “Count Cailus” 
and Dufresnoy—“ those quaint shades at which Lessing had tilted 
in the Laokoon ”—and he has managed to give a certain freshness to 
them by including a few inedited, if perfectly splenetic, comments 
by William Blake. His too brief introduction is gracefully in conso- 
nance with his text; indeed, he seems almost to have caught some- 
thing of an eighteenth-century aroma in the turn of his phrase. 
Printed in the old style, “ It is commonly an idle Thing to wish that 
Events which lay in one Direction had lain in Another” has quite 
the air of that half-plaintive Augustan didacticism which one 
might expect to be generated between the nod of a feather-top 
periwig and the snap of an agate snuff-box. If, as he tells us, the 
prize-gaining students of the Royal Academy are still presented 
with a copy of Sir Joshua’s orations, the authorities cannot do 
better than adopt this as their honorary edition. 

It is a laudable and decorous tradition which thus associates 
with our younger pictorial achievements the dicta and precepts of 
the famous painter of Lord Heathfield and Mrs. Palham, the 
courtly and chivalrous artist who would have 


All men leal and true, all women pure. 


But it must be admitted that the splendour of those balanced 
periods,fin which Johnson was half accused of assisting, and which, 
at all events, he regarded as successful reflections of his own 
manner, has somewhat paled and faded. That rare product, a 
Reynolds, in spite of all Sir Joshua’s precepts as to perfectibility 
industry, still remains as rare as ever; but the 
principles, the science, the criticism of the lecturer are now, to 
a t extent, either antiquated or obsolete. We have left 
behind us those sententious and pedantic critics, “tout hérissés 
de Grec, tout bouffis d'arrogance,” whom he commented and 
who laid down the law for eighteenth-century connoisseurs ; 
we have access to sources of information they never suspected, 
experience of examples of which their philosophy never dreamed. 
$ There was nothing to be seen,” says Mr. Gosse, “no typical 
collections, no public galleries, no catalogued libraries, no 
selected museums.” Hence, as it always happens where a pro- 
ive art is in question, much that was new to the young 
Coo at the Academy, who kindled into infectious enthusiasm 
when the President dilated upon the qualities of that “ truly 
divine man,” Michael Angelo, is to us as “ dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage,” as defunct as Queen Anne or Pharaoh. 
What remains is vital chiefly because it is based upon some of 
the enduring verities, or because it is experimental or personal. 
Lecture XIV., on the “Character of Gainsborough,” for example, 
must always retain its interest. When it was written, Sir 
Joshua’s great rival had Jain in his grave but a few months; and, 
though he had long been at feud with the Academy, he had sent 
for Reynolds on his death-bed. He “ desired,” says the President, 
- that he might see me once more before he died... .” “If any 
little jealousies had subsisted between us, they were forgotten, in 
those moments of sincerity ; and he turned towards meas one who 
was by the same pursuits, and who deserved his good 
opinion by being sensible of his excellence.” The estimate which 
accompanies these words is of a frank and noble kind, neither 
panegyric nor dispraise, but rather that candid examination 
which none but the greatest can safely sustain. If it has a defect, 
it is that it lingers a little too persistently upon Gainsborough’s 
landscape art. But this, in the greatest contemporary portrait- 
painter, is an error which is, perhaps, intelligible. It is less ex- 
cusable that Reynolds should not have shown equal magnanimity 
in speaking of another great artist of his day, who had been dead 
even longer than the limner of the matchless Blue Boy, and 
might have been still more securely praised. To Hogarth he 
accords the grudging merit of “ successful attention to the 
ridicule of life.” What, no more to the painter of the Rake 
in Bedlam, of the tragic duel in the “Turk’s Head Bagnio,” 
than simple ridicule of life! His history pictures we give u 
cheerfully to the critic; but his portrait of Captain Coram, whic 
had hung so long in the Foundling with Sir Joshua’s own Lord 
Dartmouth, might surely have deserved a word from its most com- 
etent living appraiser, These, however, like the odd little re- 
wc in the Thirteenth Lecture, to Fielding, are minor blemishes 
in a book which, lapse of time notwithstanding, must always re- 
main one of the very few classics of English art criticism. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION HANDBOOKS.* 


yas literature of the Health Exhibition grows apace, and has 
already exceeded that of last year’s exhibition—one more 
sign, perhaps, by which we may gauge the superior popularity of 
the present show. ‘The present instalment of official handbooks 
sustains the character of those first issued; and it is to be ho 
that the public appreciation of them will be such as to refute 
those critics who assert that the visitors to the Exhibition are 
mostly mere idle sightseers. It were well that some of these 
little books should be studied in every household. Dr. Poore’s 
handbook certainly merits this distinction. It is an admirable 
didactic discourse, having for its text the moral responsibility of 
the individual, and this suggestive and timely theme is not strained 
by Dr. Poore. He recognizes the fac: that the great evil of 
overcrowding is due to the many, and not the few, who have 
been interested in its establishment. It is very well to affirm 
that it is the duty of every one to observe natural laws, and kee 
himself healthy. It is also the duty of every one to keep himself 
clean, and to respect the Decalogue; but the mere pronunciation 
of the fact, however eloquent and authoritative, is futile without 
the strong arm of the law. Still more futile and barrer is it when 
addressed to the occupiers of tenements, who, keenly convinced of 
their responsibilities, are yet powerless against the evils that over- 
whelm them. 

The subject of Dr. Thudichum’s handbook is of exhaustless and 
general interest; for even to the abstainer alcoholic drinks possess 
a fearsome, if repellent, interest. There is little in the book that 
is not fully treated by Redding and others, and its connexion with 
the science of health is not obvious. It is a pity, if not a grave 
oversight, that Dr. Thudichum entirely avoids the consideration of 
the dietetic value of wines. 

Mr. Godwin reviews the history and progress of costumes in 
Europe through all its phases to the present time with clearness 
and brevity. He has a good word to say of the dress of the last 
ten years, which have “ given us dresses, for both men and women, 
where beauty and health have had more chance of flourishing than 
at any other time since 1640.” It is to be feared that such dresses are 
not general, and that “ the new sickly tones 0° colour, the atrocious 
aniline dyes, and the masher’s collar” continue to survive among 
us. However, it is gratifying to learn from such an authority 
that we have passed the depths of degradation, and are making a 
return to simplicity and sanitation. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s handbook should prove an excellent guide to 
all who are perplexed by many counsellors. It is eminently ser- 
viceable and sensible. The author has no kindness for “ fads,” 
and her intelligent treatment of a subject that has been too 
frequently confused with extraneous matter is worthy of high 
commendation. 

Mr. Murphy writes of infectious diseases with that strong 
leaning towards the virtues of prevention that naturally results 
from a large personal experience. He advocates the prompt 
isolation of infected subjects, and gives some striking illustrations 
of the neglect of this precaution. Although written before the 
outbreak of cholera in France, Mr. Murphy’s book evinces a full 

uaintance with Dr. Koch’s spevial researches. 

he chemistry of common foods and their comparative values 
are set forth by Mr. Blythe in a style that is at once popular and 
truly scientific. He does not view the human body as a machine, 
and his technical exposition is picturesque as well as exact. His 
conception of “ the human unit” as “a small cosmos, a peripatetic 
city,” is as felicitous as it is agreeable, and his book is not less 
authoritative and scientific because its literary method is excellent 
and its style attractive. 

Now that visitors may inspect models of healthy and unhealth 
dwellings at the Exhibition, the handbooks of Captain Galton 
Mr. Eassie may be a way studied, and are of special in- 
terest. Most people have been bewildered by the mighty array 
of ventilating and warming apparatus at South Kensington, and 
nearly every one has suffered from experimental ventilation, from 
new and improved ventilators that are strangely active in cold 


* Our Duty in Regard to Health. By G. V. Poore, M.D. London: 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

Alcoholic Drinks. By John L. W. Thudichum, M.D. London: Clowes 
& Sons. 1884. 

Dress. By E. W. Godwin, F.S.A. London: Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

Healthy Nurseries and Bedrooms. By Mrs. Gladstone. London: Clowes 
& Sons. 1884. 

Infectious Disease and its Prevention, By Shirley F. Murphy. London: 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

Diet. By Alexander Wynter Blythe, M.R.C.S. &c. London: Clowes 
& Sons. 1884. 

On Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting. B tain Douglas Galton, 
C.B. &c. London: & Sons. 7889, 

Healthy and Unhealthy Houses. By William Eassie, C.E. &c. London: 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

Athletics. Part I. By the Rey. E. Warre, M.A., Eton College. London: 
Clowes & Sons. 1384. 

Accidental Injuries. By James Cantle, M.B. &c. London: Clowes & 
Sons. 1884. 

Healthy Furnitureand Decoration. By Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. London : 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 

Health in the Worksiop. By James B. Lakeman. London: Clowes & 
Sons. 1884. 

L Obligations in to the Dwellings of the Poor. By H Daff 
Clowes & Sons. 1884. 
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and windy weather and mysteries of stolidity in the heat of 
summer. In spite of such experience, Captain Galton’s book is 
well calculated to urge the afllicted householder to new experi- 
ments, with, it is to be hoped, happier results, 

The Head-Master of Eton introduces his handbook of Athletics 
with some remarks conceived in the liberal philosophic spirit 
natural to him, carefully distinguishing between the practice of 
athletics as recreation or exercise and the pursuit of sports as a 
craft. The professional athlete does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Warre’s subject. Of the physical advantages and the moral 
influences of athletics in public schools Mr. Warre writes with 
peculiar authority and power, and his book is full of interest and 
rich in suggestion. 

The co-related subjects of several of these handbooks is oc- 
casionally so intimate that they are mutually poner 
Thus Mr. Cantle’s valuable instructions for the relief of accidental 
injuries may be studied in connexion with Dr. Evatt's work on the 
ambulance service, and Mr. Edis’s handbook is naturally allied to 
Mr. Eassie’s, and is truly complemental. The chief interest of Mr. 
Lakeman’s book lies in its succinct and suggestive account of the 
working of the various Factory Acts. Mr. Duff's handbook is in 
@ certain sense more isolated from its companions, The writer of 
its preface, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C., is confident that existing 
statutes contain all the provisions necessary to the removal of the 
evils discussed by Mr. Duff. Further legislation, however, cer- 
tainly seems to be needed to vitalize such powers in order that 
they should become practically remedial, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We: should be able to give franker and more definite praise to 
M. Merlet’s Etudes littéraires sur les grandes classiques 
latins (1) if we had a clearer idea of the exact purpose which it is 
designed to serve. Perhaps there may be some special hole in the 
vast reticulation of the French university and school system which 
it is designed to fill, though the author’s preface seems to destine 
it rather for young ladies’ schools and similar nondescript estab- 
lishments. Meanwhile the book is something of an oddity. We 
should ourselves have described it, not as a book of literary studies 
on the Latin Classics, but as a collection of translated specimens of 
those classics, with more or less brief introductions to each author. 
Against these introductions we have little or nothing to say, M. 
Merlet being a literary historian of much practice and very 
considerable learning, and a critic of ez and usually good 
judgment, if not of very great subtlety or authority. We rub our 
eyes a little at the exclusion of Martial, not as a naughty writer, 
but as a “nom bien peu classique,” with which it is not necessary 
to “encumber” the work. It is a pity that Martial is not alive to 
add M. Merlet to Cosconius and Company, though perhaps this 
would be too severe a punishment for what is, after all, only a 
corrupt following of Academical tradition. But the substance of 
the book—the collection of short translated specimens—is what 
we chiefly fail to relish or understand. Translations of entire 
authors may or may not be desirable to convey their matter to 
ms unable to get at that matter in the original. But a 
orilegium of translated extracts of the classics is a very withered 
and inodorous kind of bouquet. Itdoes not give their matter, and 
it cannot give their form. 

While we are on the subject of educational books, it may be a 
convenience to some of our readers that we should notice the 
extensive and valuable catalogue of school books on all subjects 
for the years 1884-5 which has just been published as a supple- 
ment to the weekly Bibliographte de la France (2). It contains 
four hundred pages, chiefly in double columns; and, if not exactly 
a book for general readers and railway carriages, is a really valu- 
able book for persons engaged in teaching, and not for them alone, 
to know and consult. 

M. Charles Dunan, in a well-written essay (3), ranges himself by 
his own account on the idealist side. According to him, Idealism 
must not deny an external world, but must hold it a delusion to 
believe in existence, apart from perception. Unfortunately this 
construction of “esse is percipi” involves something very like a 
contradiction in terms. 

The affairs of Bulgaria during its brief existence have been sufli- 
ciently complicated, and the most knowing critics have given at 
the same moment diametrically — explanations of their 
phenomena. It would, therefore, be dangerous to recommend 
any account of them except with the amplest reservations. M. 
Drandar (4), however, seems to know what he is about, writes 
with liveliness, and at the same time without a too obvious desire 
to shine and sparkle, and generally speaking seems to be a reason- 
able politician, which, by the way, 1s quite a different thing from 
Deing a politician who “has reason.” It would be rash to take 
et ane as a guide, but there is no harm in taking him as a 

e-book. 
rte has pany struck not a few persons that one of the most 
peculiar teristics of the present day is its extreme naiveté, 


1) Etudes littéraires les grandes classiques latins. Par G. Merlet. 
2) Catal: des livres classiques pour la rentrée des classes. Paris: 
a® Essai sur les formes a priori de la sensibilité. Par C. Dunan. Paris: 
can. 


Le Prince Alexandre de Battenberg Bulgarie. Par A. G. 
Paris: Dentu. 


M. Ferriére is, if we may make a superlative, one of the naivest 
men we know. He tells us in his preface (5) that, if Hebrew 
monotheism were a fact, “la loi d’évolution en Sprouverait une 
telle atteinte qu’elle en it son caractére auguste.” Instead 
of a | a “ guide assuré,” it would only be an “ indication utile.” 
This, of course, is not to be thought of ; and M. Ferriére, like a 
pious Evolutionist, rushes to prove that the Hebrews were not 
monotheists before the a In fact, M. Ferritre is very 
doubtful of the purity of the monotheism which “le 

Jehoviste ” introduced after the return from Babylon. It is need- 
less to say that we do not propose to examine his book in detail 
here, or to give any opinion on the numerous and intricate ques- 
tions which he raises. Most, if not all of them, are of course the 
very reverse of novel—are, indeed, the thousand-times-wrangled- 
over themes of recent Biblical criticism. M. Ferriére treats the 
Scriptures in the usual way of his school, assuming them to be 
false as far as they prove what he does not like, and then reassuming 
them to be true as far as they can be made to prove what he 
does like. But the really interesting and amusing point about M. 
Ferriére’s book is the above-quoted avowal of the reasons which 
made him undertake it. The deification of Evolution as, not a 
result of induction, but a principle of deduction, has certainly been 
a good deal more rapid than, according to M. Ferriére, the con- 
version of the Jews to monotheism. Of course the author honestly 
thinks that he has proved his conclusion by his facts. But that 
does not prevent his appealing to Evolution to establish his con- 
clusion, not to be established by it, The “ caractére auguste” of 
this five-and-twenty years’ old god would be shattered if another 
God had been worshipped more than five-and-twenty centuries 
$50 It is to be feared that the profane will pronounce M. 
erriére’s divinity a rather brittle one, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Shee coeiaptinn of women has long become a bore and a 

matter of business. It is impossible to feel any consider- 
able interest in it—for or against—since it got narrowed down to 
a demand for a vote for female ratepayers. Votes are getting so 
common nowadays that we do not understand how any lady who 
appreciates distinction can worry to have such a thing tagged on 
to her. Still, if anybody wishes to extend his knowl of 
the subject, we can recommend The Woman Question in , and 
(Sampson Low & Co.) to his attention. It is not so silly as this 
kind of literature generally is, and it is not offensive. The 
yvolume—an unreasonably clumsy one, by-the-bye—is composed of 
essays, mostly written by ladies of various nations. It is edited 
by Mr. T. Stanton, and Miss F. P. Cobbe has written the intro- 
duction. Miss Cobbe’s share of the work is by far the most 
readable part of it. She frankly avows Conservative principles, 
and has some strong things to say about the folly and wibed. 
ness of watering the franchise; yet she asks to have it watered 
for her own benefit, in the innocent conviction that the pro- 
cess could be stopped there. This is very natural and charm- 
ing in its simplicity. Some narrow-minded persons might say 
very feminine; but we have noticed that there are not a 
few men who show an equally amusing confusion of ideas, 
The other essays are too numerous to noticed in detail, 
and deal with so many countries that even the reviewer who, 
by the nature of things, has taken all knowledge to be his pro- 
vince, confess his to decide on their respective 
merits. ‘There is not one of them, however, from which some 
interesting matter of fact may not be learnt. On the whole, they 
should be encouraging reading for ladies in trouble of mind about 
the position of their sex; for they show clearly enough that, as 
the men are in any country, so are the women. The various 
literary ladies from Madrid to Moscow who write them contrive 
to show, unwittingly, that there is no disability from which 
women suffer which cannot be paralleled among the men; and, if 
they are ignorant and ill-trained anywhere, that is a misfortune 
they share with the other sex. Doiia Maria de la Concepcion 
Arenal de Garcia Carrasco (this is only one person) complains that 
Spanish women are so badly trained that they are indolent, bad 
workwomen, and much too fond of finery. She has every right to 
say so; but might not all this be applied with equal truth to their 
brothers and husbands? Moreover, in this matter of indolence 
and ignorance, which is potter, pray? and which is pot? as the 
Sufi pipkin pertinently inquired. 

« Before my first book has reached Natal,” says Mr. R. Richards 
in his preface, “I am sending to my publishers the MS, of another 
work; and those who are aware of these facts will be dis 
to think that I am afflicted with the cacoéthes scribendi.” This 
is frank and so plausible that we do not care to contradict the 
author. The Truth about the New Gold Fields (Walker & Co.) 
is so far like Mr. Richards’s first book, Our Voyage, that it is also 
written in dialogue, and is very hard reading, The author's object 
in this book is to give English readers some account of the gold- 
fields lately discovered, or said to be discovered, in the Transvaal. 
Mr. Richards does it by setting two anonymous persons to discuss 
all the items of news published in the Cape papers. The one says 
ditto and the other not at all to each in succession. At the end 
Mr. Richards’ sums up by saying that the reader must judge for 
himself. He will have to do so if he ever has the patience to get 
through the bald disjointed chat of the book, with very little help 


(5) Paganisme des Hébreux. Par Emile Ferritre. Paris: Alcan. 
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from Mr. Richards. On the whole, however, we do get confirma- 
tion from him of an old opinion that persons connected with 
mines are sadly addicted to, let us say, exaggeration. 

Dr. Blaikie’s Leaders in Modern Philanthropy (The Religious 
Tract Society) is one of those collections of lives of pious persons 
dear to the religious world. There are fifteen in all, beginning 
with the inevitable Howard and ending with Miss Agnes Jones, 
Dr. Blaikie gives the facts in the short - at his disposal com- 
pactly enough, but in a slightly jejune style. 

Under the name of The Wonderland of Evolution (Field & 
Tuer) Messrs. A. and G. Cresswell write what looks like a scientific 
fairy story with a rather unsuccessful satiric aim. There is a great 
deaf about Protoplasma, King Palaitunicus, and King Archichthys, 
the climbing and the beautiful lizard, Fairy Chance and 
Fairy Evolution. The intentions of the authors are possibly praise- 
worthy, but they have not been rewarded by much success. The 
science is lost in the fairy story, and in the matter of fairies we 
prefer those we knew of old. 

Mr. Sydney Grey’s idea of a book for children is much sounder. 
We could wish that his Story Land (The Religious Tract Society) 
‘was not quite so vapidly moral, and that the naughtiness of his boys 
did not look so much like what Dr. Crichton Browne calls “ benefi- 
cent mischief”—the natural healthy instinct of small male animals 
to make a noise and get into danger. Still that is better than 
watering second-hand science with bad imitations of the Arabian 
Nights. Mr. Barnes’s illustrations deserve much ise. The 
colouring is bright and nice. The drawing is spirited, and the 
children look as if they flourished on the wholesome food of the 


nursery. 

Brief Romances from Bristol History, J. L. (Bristol: 
George & Son), is the title of a collection of stories reprinted 
from provincial papers. They are mostly about the wicked old 
monks, and are very Protestant. These stories seem to show that 
the author is of opinion that his ancestors were very pitiful 
dupes who were deluded by very bungling rogues. 

r. James Deas, C.E., gives an account of the Clyde (Glasgow: 
Wilson & McCormick). Te sketches the rise of the trade of the 
river, and shows how it has been artificially made navigable. The 
book is profusely illustrated with woodcuts and maps, 

The Clarendon Press publish a third edition of Dr. A. C. 
Fraser's Selections from Berkeley (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 

We have received The Musical Artists’, Lecturers’, and Enter- 
tainers’ Direct or 1884-85 (Pitman); the Catalogue of the 
Halifax Public Library (Halifax: Whitley & Booth); Part VIII. 
of Quaritch’s General Catalogue (Quaritch), containing “ Religions, 
Bibles, Theology, Liturgies, Greek and Latin Classics”; and 
Parts X. and XI. of the useful Il/ustrated Dictionary of Gardening 
(Upeott Gill). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerarTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F.Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


“FRANCE. 
Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Foruentnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly ali the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
E. 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on October 1, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by Sir J, Rispon BeNNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at Three P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCIIOLARSIUIPS, ot £100 and £60 respectively, open to 
October 6,7, and 8, and the subjects w. shemistry ysics, with either Botany 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates. ~ 
ath Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 

“ INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All lo Appointments are to St ts without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as also several Medals. 

Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to Lectures or 
to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for Students entering into their 
second or subsequent years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualitied Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families ing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students for residence and supervision, and a register of approyed lodgings is kept in the 
retary 


Ottice. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Sceretary, Mr. GronGE 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
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THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
A CLASS is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
includes all the subjects and practical work required. 
Fee for Gow whole Course to Srutenteet' the Hospital ...... 8% Guineas, 
SSES will also + held for the Intermediate. M. B. (London) and other ‘Examinations. 
Classes are not contined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT. Warden. 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W.—The will commen October 1, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. Cl TAMPNEYS. 8 at Four PM 


The of and House-Surgeon, of which there are Four. tenable 
each for one rom sre awarded by competition, and no charge is made by the Governors of the 
Hospital! tor rd or residence. 
Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor ceestetmentes ovect given, without extra fees, 
respectus of the School, and further information, ma applica- 
tion between One and Three P.™., or by letter addressed to t yeas ‘at ah Hospital 


(THE DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON MEDICAL 
SCILOOL, Leicester Square. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on Wednesday, October 1. 
LECTURES, 
Dentistry—Dr. Walker, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., on Wednesdays, at 5 


Metallurzy in its Application to Dental Fuspests.Bostiener 4. K. Huntington, F.C.S., 0 
Tuesdays, at 12 A.M., commencing October 
The SUMMER SESSION will commence in May 1885, 
Dental Surgery and Pathology—On Tuesdays and Fridays, at & aot, 
and Physiology and Comparative)— Mr. Arthur Un-lerwood, 
S.. on Wednesdays and Saturdays, ai te AM 
Fee tor Special Lectures required by the £15 15s, 
Cs ee Tutor holds Classes before each E inati The D attends 
eac 
The Heese Surgeon and Assistant House Surgeon attend daily while the Hospital is open. 
On every day during the Lecture Session the Surgeons of the day will, if practwable, give 
especially intended tur the Junivr Pupils, of the Operations pe:formed sn 
urge 
The Gouden Scholarship of £20 per annum and Prizes are open for competition. 
Fee for Two Years’ Hospital Practice requcred by the Curriculum, £19 for Lectures 
and Practice, £31 10s. Ad\'itional Fees tor a General Hospital fur the two years to tulfil tue 
uirements of the Carricylem vary from £40 to £50, 
urther ton on to the who attends at the Hospital 
Gaily, trom till o'clock and on Welln nesday mornings from 10.30 till 
MOR’ row SMALE, Dean, 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.— 
This University confers DEGREES in ARTS, "SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE 
on those who mame pursued ribed Courses of Study ina College of the University and 
have passed the necessary Examinations. 
An outline of the generai Statutes and Reculations, with the subjects of the verious Examina- 
tions, and the Medical Statutes Regulations in full, may be obtained trom the Registrar, 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Aewstrar. 


Cur and GUILDS of LONDON IN STITUTE, CENTRAL 
INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8. 
Established to provide ADVANCED TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for :— 


1. Technical Teachers 
x ebenioe, Civil, Electrical, Chemical, and Sanitary Engincers. 
3. Princi . Superintendents and Managers of Manufacturing Works, 
Fee, for the Nea Course of Instruction, from January till July Iss, £20, 
ane following Scholarships. ste nable for. two or three years, will be awarded on the results of 
ntrance E 
1. The Clothworkers’ Sc holarship of £608 year, with free education. 
2. The Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year. 
5 Two Mitchell = cholarships of £30 a year, one with, ont one without. free eduction. 
The Siemens Scholarship of about £50'a year will be co for in October 1885, 
For further particulars apply at the Central Institution, or at Gresham College, F.C. 


COLLEGE, FINSBURY.—DAY DEPART- 
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and Electrical Engineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, 
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will be awarded in accordance with the scheme on the results of the Entrance Examina- 
will take on Thursday, October 2, at ten o'clock A.M. 

~y Ty rs ng 3A at the College, Tabernucle Row ; or at the Offices of the 
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‘Subsiternsas RESIDENTIAL PUPILS. to to prepare them for their Military 
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The NEXT CUURSE will commence on October 1. 
Address, Pin ae Bagshot, Surrey. 


ANoO OXFORD GRADUATE in High Classical Honours, late 
Scholar, now a Barrister-nt-Law, would ike to READ with any Classical 

for the Bar d Coach.—A 

Hayner, 2 De 
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leading Indian pa = published in North-West Provinces, Must have had some 
ience and write well.— 
Street, London. 


THE GEORGE HENRY LEWES STUDENTSHIP is now 
wacant. Asyieations must be made on or before October 10, to Prof. M. Fosrer, 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 
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THANKSGIVING SERV te to Royal t Institution, 
St. James 
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The late Archbishop of Caxtaaseat, in writing to Secretary of the Royal A 

cultural Benevolent Institution on the subject of Harvest Collecti 
* I cannot doubt that the claims of your Amecietion will find advocates in many — Fee 
iam willing that you should make known that it meets with my co: 
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HOTELS. 
'TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (0 near ar Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. ith moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. The eat bathing in “he island. Excellent sands und 
promenade pier.-.Apply to the MANAGER. 

A steamer leaves yesagion ‘on upon the arrival of the 11.15 a.m. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland Pier about 


LFRACOMBE.— The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental crounds. 
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PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EBVERY WHERE. 


ABouT CLARET. 

There has been. during the Inst few yea yours, @ great deal of exaggeration and mis- 
conception, mainly arising from letters articles in the Press, by those who are 
almost entirely ignorant on the subject. T ney exaggerate the quantity consumed in 
this country, and understate the quantity produced. Why, Paris alone consumes more 
wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. _It is true the production of com- 
mon wine in France has been enormously decreased by tne ravages of the peytenere 
within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes wine, low w 
have to be imported to supply the home demand. Hence the unusual siveqenstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any 
difficulty in procuring ae French wines. except in the very lowest qualities. 
Lor ourselves, owing to the large reserves we buy, we have always an able to supply 
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Bottles included. 
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JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Mercuants, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
26 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
CARLISLE, September 30, October 1, 2, and 3. 
Patrons, 

The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 

The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Preachers. 

THE ARCUDISHOP OF YORK. 


TUE BISHOP OF DERRY. 
THE LISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


OFFICES: 
Au oqmmenleations to be addressed to the Hon. SecreTARiEs, Church Congress 
Oilice, Car! 


the TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, admitting lacies or 

one (but not Erna) eat ve had only from the Hon, Secretaries. Applica- 

1s must Cheques aud P.U, Urders payable to 
R.S. FERGUSON. Stamps be received. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, 
7s. 6d. each, admitting to all the Mectings of the week, except that ofthe Working-Men. 


DAY TICKETS, 


2s, 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursd ie Bytter. The day must 
} seamen on application, and the ticket will be av ailable only for mectings on that 


WORKING-MEN’S MEETING: 
This meeting is for Working-Men only. A limited number of Platform Tickets will 
be issued at 3s. 6d. each. 


RECEPTION ROOMS: 
The County Ilalls (close to the railway station) will be open as reception-rooms for 
Members of and will comprise news, waiting, ang — 
with telegraph and post vtlice, iquiry ottice, clouk-rooms, 


LODGINGS: 
A Register of Lodgings is kept at the C: Office, and infermation as to lodgings 
and hotels willbe given to members on Load stating the amount and nature of the 
acconunodation they require. A list tels will be sent on application. 


FURTHER INFORMATION : 
For Church services, lists of subjects and speakers, hotel and refreshment charges, 
railway time-tables and fares, postal and other information, see “ The Otlicial Pro- 
| nomengl price 3d. post free, to be had at the Congress Office on and aiter Sovtgraser r 5. 
a La | a for use at the Congress meetings, will be found in the “ Utticial 
or m had separately, price ld. 
nu for further information must be accompanied with a stamped and directed 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND CHURCH 
REFORM. 


HE NATIONAL CHURCH REFORM UNION will hold 
a PUBLIC MEETING at CARLISLE, on Thursday Evening, October 2, 
at Seven o'clock, in the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall, E. STAFFORD 
HOWARD, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. Resolutions in favour of Local Self- 
Government in Parochial affairs, and the Reform of the Laws of Patronage, will 
be spoken to by J. Crorrer, Esq., M.P., A. Grey, Esq., M.P., Rev. S. A. Banert, 
T. Hueues, Esq., Q.C., G. Hanwoon, Esq., R. A. ALLISON, Esq., H. Puriips, Esq., 
G. Mityer, Esq., P. LyrTLeron G&LL, Esq., Rev. H. Rawss.ey, T. C. HorsPatt, 
Esq., and others. 
A Pamphlet, setting forth the principles and objects of the N.C.R.U., will be sent 
free on application, with address to the Rev. RanpoLru E, HEA.ry, St. Thomas's 
Rectory, Lower Crumpsall, Manchester. 


INVESTMENTS. 


P ROFITABLE 
Our CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of several 
sclections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent. in the safest and best paying class of 
Securities, viz. : 
TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


oJ OHN SUAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 
WARDROBE  CTIAMBERS, DOCTORS’ AND 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Opens Speculative Accounts with 1 per cent. cover. Deals at tape prices. Four tapes in Offices. 
Soules daily. Charges an inclusive Brokerage of 1-léthonly. £10 12s. 6d. co; 
1000 vk, £21 os. comunands £2,000 Stock. her charges or liability whatever. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Heap Orrick: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting. Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISIIOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FinanciAL InFrorMATION, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Protits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£457,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the pay ment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 
of Protits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and _ revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancrvuary, Westminster, S.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The h of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and = of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a specia) 
system: 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after one year from their date: 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 

The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | James Parker Denne, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest known security. ‘The Policies are indisputable. 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 


on application, naw 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, B.C. . 


COMMEROIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
. LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully £2,500,000 
Capital paid £250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £312,000 
Other £1,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO —a 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ..........-..+..000+++ 

Cuikv OFrrices—1!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E. 

West Env Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, ‘S.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


hed 
FIRE AND AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss3), 


Lie Pre i 184.000 
$2,890,000 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
422 


Puuds in hand exceed £3,300,000, 
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GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Mgap LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
AW Courts Brancu—2l FLEET STREET, E.C. 
blished 1321. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Jiirectors. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. HM. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 


Rowland Nevitt Bennett, = George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Kt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 


Charlies F. Devas, Johu B, Martin, 

Sir Walter R. Saws Bart. S. Hope Morley. Esq. 

James Goodso: Jlenry Norman, Esq, 
John J. sa. David Powell. Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Augustus Prevost. 
Richard M. Harvey, John G. Talbot. Esq., 
Hon. John * M.P. Meury Vigne, Esq. 

J r, Esq. 


Hunte 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at paid up and 
‘Total Funds upwards Of 
Total Annual Income 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Michaelmas should be renewed at the Ilead Office, or 
with the Agents, on of beivre Uctober Li. 


[MPERIA L FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1403.-1 OLD BRUAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8. W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, ‘Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium, 
Prompt aud liberal settlement of claims. Policies tallmg due at Michacimas should be 
renewed on or before October 14, or the same will become void, 
E. COZENS General Manager. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe1 1782. 
a against Loss by Fire ani Lizhtuins effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranzed with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS MACDONALD Joint Secretarics. 


BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 


on the monthly when not drawn below £50, No commission charged for 
kee 7, Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
nk undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 


and Valuabies; the © ‘ollee tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—** I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
_guit admirably.” I. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
— adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
for the preservation of sight free. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich, 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label} secures genuincness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 64. & 2s. per bottle. 
” 

LI BERT Y ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


ART **LIBERTY’’ COLOUBS. 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
FABRIC wexreysive MATERIALS, 
AND STERLING VALUE. 


East India House, and - 
House" | REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 


NEW Partrerns Post Fres. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW and CHOICE 
OF urplus wit 
‘prices, are now ready. and will be forwarded postage 

Linrary, Limited, 39 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
331 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom 
India and 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


al 3d. in the 1s.—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
elfnta. All the New and Standard a . Prayers, Chi 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries array 


Fifth Edition, 536 pp. 100 


How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 
Miereepee use githe highest powers. By Lionex S. BEALE, ¥. R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 


Harrison & Soys, Pall Mall. 
1s. 6d. ; KEY, 1s. 80. 


ALL'S FIRST FRENCH COURSE and FRANCE and 

contains nearly 200 Exercises, Grammar, Reading Lessons, Vocabu- 
laries. &e. Forming a complete French Class-book. 

MALL'S FRENCH TOY BOOK, Is. 100 Iliustrations, Especially adapted for Kinder- 


MR. MOLLOY’S NEW WORK, 
Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s, 


(THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of PEG 


WOFFINGTON, with Pictures of the Period in which she lived. By 
J. FiTzGeraLD Mo..oy, Autbor of * Court Life Below stairs” &c, 


MURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JOY. By May Commun, Author of “Queenie,” 


“Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By CATHARINE 


CuiLpar, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vo! 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Joun 


MILLs, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman” &c, 3 vols. 


INCOGNITA. By Heyry Cresswett, Author 


of “* A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


Litias WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE. 3 vols, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANTALUS 
CUP” &c. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


PHARISEES. 


By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDS, Author of “In Sheep's 
Clothing,” “ Loyeila,” &c. 


“* Pharisees’ is new in tone, fresh in incident, and interesting above the ordinary degree of 
novels," — Whitehali Keview. 


LONDON: J, & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, AND % ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. BOWERS. 
Will be published on Tuesday, October 7, price 12s. 6d. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACROSS 
COUNTRY.” 


FAIR DIANA. 
By “WANDERER,” Author of “ Across Country.” 


With 22 full-page Coloured Iliustrations and 70 Sketches printed in 
the Text, by G. Bowers. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Roysal 8vo. pp. 588, price 10s. half-bound, 


ADMERI HISTORIA NOVORUM in ANGLIA, et 
- opuscula duo de Vita Sancti Anselmi et quibusdam Miraculis ejus. Edited by 
the Rev. Martin RULE, M.A 

This volume contains the “Historia Novoram in Anglia” of 
treatise De Vita et Conversatione Anselmi Arciiepiscopi Cantuariensis,” and 
Tract entitled “Quaedam Parva Descriptio Miraculorum gloriosi Patris ‘Ansclmi 
Cantuariensis.” 

London : Loxemans & Co, and Tritener & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: Macmitian & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C, BLack and 
Doveias & Foutis. Dublin: A. Tuom & Co, Limited. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
HE UNCANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were included in the 
Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the Authorized Version, 
together with the additional matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Ver- 
sions; Introductions to the several books and fragments; Marginal Notes and 
References ; and a General Introduction to the Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. 
Cuurton, B.D,, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St, Alban’s and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 
Fifteenth Thousand. In packets of One Dozen, Is. 


and HOW to USE THEM; giving 
the useful Disinfectants and their application ; General Directions 

and ine Small and Fevers. With 
ot under the Act. By E B.M. Oxon., F.R.C.P, Lond., 


London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, we. 
ly October 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; Pictorial boards, 29, 6a. 


(TRACED aa TRACKED; or, Memoirs of a City Detective. 
By James M‘Govax, ‘Author of ** Brought to Bay " &c. 

*_* 25,000 Copies of M'Govan's “ Experiences” have been sold. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Edinburgh: Menzies & Co. 


Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Liongt 8S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King's College, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


How TO GROW MONEY. Price 6d.; post free, 64d. 
Published by J. S. Mason, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS Papers on Elementary 
Education in Drawing, Utilization hay Refuse, &e._See THE BUILDER of 
War Office, y Messrs. Verity and Hunt; the Temporary 
Liverpool (Plans and full dereription an Ancient Shield; the 
of the “ a Plain in_ Perspective, ac. 4d. ; 
—\ 4id. An 198 Street. all Newsmen. 


- THE PENNY CHURCH AND CONSTITUTIONAL PAPER. 
THE BANNER. Edited by Cuartes Macxegson, 


TRMAYN, 26 Paternoster Square ; Edinburgh : J. Menzizs & Co.; Dublin: GILL & Sox 


free, Lid for includ we 
14d ; for a year, Suet 
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No. XXXVII. 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1884, 
1, THE DEFENCE OF RELIGION AND THE UNITY OF ‘NATURE. 
2. FREEMAN'S “ ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS.” 
38, ORDINATION, NONCONFORMITY, AND SEPARATISM. 
4. CARDINAL REPYNGDON AND THE FOLLOWERS OF WYCLIFFE. 
5. EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
6. SOCIALISM AT HOME. 
7. THE HISTORY OF THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 
8. VEDISM, BRAHMANISM, AND HINDUISM, 
9. THE CONVOCATION OF YORK. 
10, FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporriswoovE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER 1884. 


CONTENTS: 
DAILY LIFE IN A MODERN MONASTERY. By the Rev. Father Copy, 0.S.B. 
THE EMIGRANT IN NEW YORK. By Cuar.orrs G. O’BRIEY, 
CHARLES READE. By ALGER NON C, SWINBURNE. 
A FARM THAT PAYS. By Lady CaTueRine MILNES GASKELL. 
OUR DEAF AND DUMB. By ELisaneTH BLACKBURN, 
ENGLAND AS A MARKET GARDEN. By the Rev. Hesry P. Dunster, 
“THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA”: a Reply. By LionetL ASHBURNER. 
AN EXPERIMENT. By C. Kraan Pauw. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF LITERATURE. By J. Tayror Kay. 
PROGRESS AND WAGES: a Workman's View. By James G. HuTcnrxsox. 
THE ART TREASURES OF PRUSSIA. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S IRISII POLICY. By Sir J. Pore Hennessy. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTexts For OCTOBER: 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. 
GOETHE. II. By ProfessorJ. R. SEELEY. 
SOCIALISM AS GOVERNMENT. By H. A. Tatye. 
FLYING AND BALLOON STEERING. By Uenry Coxwett. 
THE AMERICANS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. By Lady Verney. 
A NATIONAL SCIIOOL OF FORESTRY. By Sir Joun Lupnock, Bart., M.P, 
MECHANICAL MODES OF WORSHIP. By C. F. Gonpoy Cummine. 
REDISTRIBUTION: ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. By A. B. Forwoop, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES: The 
Presidential Canvass. By Professor C. K. ADAMS, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 
1, APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
2. ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sayor. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Monthly, fully Illustrated throughout, Sixteenpence. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
ConTENTS For OCTOBER : 


PORTRAIT OF AUSTIN DOBSON. Frontispiece. 

LIGHTS AND SITADOWS OF ARMY LIFE. By Groncr F. WILLIAMS, 

DR. SEVIER. XII. (Conclusion.) By W. CABLE. 

A CHILD'S GRAVE. By W. P. Foster. 

ROSA BONITEUR. By Hexry Bacon. 

GROWING OLD. By Mary Lowe Driokrysoyn. 

THE CCEUR D'ALENE STAMPEDE. By V. SMALLEY. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIES. By Epwarp Ee@e.estox. 

BRAXTON’S NEW ART. By Henry BisHop. 

THE “ODYSSEY” AND ITS EPOCH. By W.J. STILLMAN. 

A PROBLEMATIC CHARACTER. IIT. (Conclusion.) By IlJALMAR HsontTH 

CHRISTIANITY AND WEALTH. By WasHIncTon GLADDEN. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

TO THE MODERN CYNICS. By E. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE RED HORSE. By Il. E. Waryer. 

THE NEW ASTRONOMY. II. The Sun's Surroundings. By S. P, LANGLEY. 

THE HEART OF THE CITY. By WiLttAm II. Hayne. 

THE PRICE I PAID FOR A SET OF RUSKIN. By Gracg Denio LITCHFIELD. 

IN FANCY’S FIELD. By Jonn Vance CHENEY. 

TOPICS OF THE TIME.—Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 

iy ee Arctic Exploration Worth Its Cost? “The Bombardment of 
xandria. 


BRIC-A-BRAC.—Uncle Esek's Wisdom. 
London : Freperick WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, fully Illustrated throughout, One Shilling. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


CoNTENTS FoR OCTOBER : 


“THE JESTER’S CAP.” Frontispiece. 
SLANG. By Lucia RUNKLE. 
RESIGNED TO HIS FATE. Picture, drawn by CULMER BARNES. 
THE STORY OF KING RITOUD. Poem. By MancareT VANDEGRIFT. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD. By Noau Brooks. 
THE DALZELLS OF DAISYDOWN. Concluded. By E. Vinton BLAKE. 
BRAIDING MOTHER'S ITAIR. Picture, drawn by MAry HALLOcK Foors. 
CORNY'S CATAMOUNT. Tenth Spinning-Wheel Story. By Louisa M. ALcorr. 
YOUTH AND AGE. Verses. By M. H. F. Lovett. 
LANTY O'HOOLAHAN AND THE LITTLE PEOPLE. By Frepenick D. STOREY, 
THE ROMANCE OF A MENAGERIE. By Jouy R. CoryELi. 
LOST ON TIIE PLAINS. By Joaguin MILLER. 
AUNT KITTY AND HER CANARIES. By AMANDA B. Harris. 
“LETTING THE OLD CAT DIE.” Picture, drawn by CULMER BaRyes. 
“HO, FOR THE NUTTING-GROUNDS!" Picture, drawn by CULMER BARNES, 
ANOTHER INDIAN INVASION. By Mrs. Lizziz W. Cuampney. 
MARVIN BOY HUNTERS. Concluded. By MAURICE THOMPSON. 
I THINK I'VE SEEN YOU BEFORE.” Picture 
A FRTE-DAY IN BRITTANY. By A.C. G. 
MASTER SQUIRREL. Poem. By H. P. Wotcort. 
HISTORIC BOYS. Louis of Bourbon: The Boy King. By E. 8S. Brooxs. 
“STOP!” Jingle. By A. 
WORK AND PLAY FOR YOUNG FOLK. An Announcement. 
ON TEACHING THE EYE TO KNOW WIIAT IT SEES, By Fraxx BELLew. 
OUR YOUNG ARTIST. Verses. By R. W. Lownie. 
FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. 
=. NICHOLAS ALMANAC. By Roya and Barr Hitt. 
-IN-THE-PULPIT — - 
THE LETTER-BOX—THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 


Ready this day, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS: 

A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuartes Reape. (Continued.) 
ON THE READING OF BOOKS. 
DOCTOR BERONI’S SECRET. Part I. 
EMMA, LADY HAMILTON, 
EMERSON. 
THE NECROLOGIST. 
A IAUNTED CASTLE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LONDON orace. 
PERIL. By Miss For LL. (C 

Ricwarp BENTLEY & Sox, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


Now » New Series, No. XVI., 6d. 
[HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS: 
JOHN CANN'S TREASURE. Illustrated by W. STACEY. 
THE SANATORIUM OF THE SOUTHERN OCEAN, 
A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 
QUEER FLOWERS. 
A GLIMPSE OF WALES A HUNDRED YEARS _— eens, 
YN. 4, 
THE napter 1b. Yausball, Chapter Bombshell. “Chapter The Mare’s 
Nest. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACK Woop's MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1884, 


No. DCCCXXVIII. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. VII. Rosalind. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part III. 


SCOTTISH CAPITAL ABROAD. 
THE SOUDAN AND ABYSSINIA.—A Visit to an Abyssinian Robber at Home. 
THE LAST WORDS OF JOSEPH BARRABLE, 
“DE MORTUIS.” By W. W. 8. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL UNMASKED. 
THE SECOND AUTUMN SESSION. 
FORTN ae REVIEW for OCTOBER. 
T. H. 8. Escort. 
IS ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN POWER? 
THE SECOND DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIa. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE HOUSE UF LORDS AS A SENATE. By Percy Greco. 
EUROPEAN CAVALRY. By Colonel KEITH Fraser, 
THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. By Captain E. A. Dz Cosson, 
BERNAL OSBORNE. By T. H. 8. Escort. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Now ready, One Shilling. 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 
COMING INTO PORT. By W. W. 8. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
(THE 

IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. . II. Race Hatred. By WILFRID ScawEN BLUNT. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. Chapters 12-14. By MEREDITH. 

LORD SALISBURY AS FUREIGN MINISTER. By A Member OF PARLIAMENT. 

CHAPMAN & IIALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS : 
In War Time. 19-20. By S. rer Mpuhst, Buckshot : a Record. By, Howard Corbyn. 
The pattie of Lake George. B Boating. By Augustus M. Lord. 
P Migrations of the By William 
ver Wendell Holmes. Shields Lipscom| 


‘ark 
Ave 
Ave. By Oitver Fairies to Religion. By Eliza- | A Bourgeois Family. By Margaret Bertha 
beth Kobbins Pennel. rig 


W: 
» 2 Ly Literary Cousin. By Louise Souther Colleges and Schools, By Charles 
oster Sm. 

The Lak Lakes of Une pe The Solitary Bee. By Edith M. Thomas. 
In Tuseany. By Ce’ Palmer Odyssey 
Minor Songsters. iy Bradford Torrey. The Life of yard Taylor. 
Was! nions viewed | The 

Books of the Mon 


Face to Face. By , a Houghton. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury om E.c. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


RADUATED READER, Book V. Being Extracts from 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited for School use, with Explana- 


tory Notes, &c., by ALFONZO GARDINER. 320 pp. Illustrated, ls. 9d. 


THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. Books I. to VI., with Deduc- 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY, for Wiest of Specific 


pa os (Code 1884), and Elementary Course of South 
C. Tary, Devonport. With Diagrams, 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL TEST CARDS, for the Scotch Code. By 
LL.M. Fyre. Standards III. to VI. 96 Cards and sets of Answers in each Standard. 
In cloth case, each ls, 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER, Standard FI. and 
Wales, A han and Political. Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Sixty Lessons, 
120 pp. of t. 176 pages in all. 1s, 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER, Standard IV. Scotland, Ire- 
fend. British North America, and Australasia. Numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Lessons, 130 pp. of text. 192 pp.inall. Is, 2d. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE READER, — Oommen Objects, 
Fe ee Animals, Plants, and Substances, employed in 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, with vith Notes, Glossaries, 


&e. The PROLOGUE, The SQUIERES T. 
LAWES TALE. Each Is. ta 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, for Schools. With copious N Notes. 
TEMPEST, HENRY VIL, AS YOU LIKE IT, RICHARD IL 


W. & R. PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 


D EDINBURGH. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“SUCUESS,” “UNDER A CHARM,” and 
“NO SURRENDER,” 


ENTITLED 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT, 


Is ready at all the Circulating Libraries this day. 


THE LATEST NOVELS READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S 
OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT. 


MR. RICHARD JEFFERIES’S 


THE DEWY MORN. 


“All the charm which usually distinguishes Mr. Jefferies’s transcripts from 
nature will be found in ‘The Dewy Morn.’ The same keen appreciation of rural 
scenery, the same intense delight in bird and flower life, which the author has 
accustomed us to in his works dealing directly with country life, are present here, 
But the narrative of the love passages between her and Martial Barnard is alto- 
gether charming. The smell of the fields and the song of the birds are with us all 
through.”— Academy. 

LORD JAMES DOUGLAS’S 
QUEEN MAB. 


HON. MRS. FETHERSTONHAUGH’S 


DREAM FACES. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, each 6s, 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By Miss 


CAREY, 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By J. Suerman 


Le Faxvu. 


BELINDA. By Ruopa Broventoy. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heren Maruers. 


Next week, with a Preface by GEORGE MACDONALD, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 


NEW EDITION. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s, 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 


JAMES PaYN, Author of “ By Proxy” &c. 


Ready this day, large crown 8vo, with a Map, 7s. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 


SPENSER Sr. K.C.M.G., formerly Her Majesty's Minister and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now "Her Majesty’s Special Eavoy to Mexico, 


NEW OF THE EDITION OF 
M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With Illustrations by 


the Author and Richard Doyle. Large Svo. 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITiON IN ONE VOLUME OF THE POPULAR NOVEL, 
“JOHN HERRING.” 


Will be ready next week, crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN: HERRING: a West of England 


Romance. By the Author of “ Mehalah” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Coloured Plates, demy 8vo. 123. 6d. 
ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. By W. H. O. Sayxey, 


M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., late Lecturer on Mental Diseases, University College, Leadon, 
formerly Medical Superintendent of Female Department of the Hanwell Asylum, and Presi- 
dent of the Medieo-Psychological Society, Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 13¢ Gower Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


Now ready, price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Number XXIV. 


OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS :— 


JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. Crakk Russert. Chapters XXXV.—XXXVII. 

NORWAY ONCE MORE. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 

SEA SAND-GRASS AS A LAND-WINNER, By F. A. Patty. 

BALLADE OF MIDDLE AGE. By A. Lana. 

WAS MATTHEW PRIOR A DORSETSHIRE MAN? By WELp TayYLor. 

THE HERMIT OF SAINT-ECUGENE. By W. E. Nonnats, Author of 
“ Mademoiselle de Mersac.”’ 

OF ABJECTNESS: Thoughts on the Longest Day. By A. K. H. B. 

MADAM. By Mrs. Chapters XLIV.—XLIX, 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Auto- 


biograp By the Earl of MaLMespury, G.C.B, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 
[On October 1, 


BIOGRAPHICALESSA YS. ByF. MaxMixter, 


K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the Univ. of Cambridge, Foreign Member of 
the French Institute. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d, (Oa October }. 
*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three greatest 
religious reformers of India, Rajah Kimmohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and Daydnanda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to 
study Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio ; of Colebrooke, 
Coarles Kingsley, Bunsen, Mohl, and other friends of the Author. Large 
extracts from the corresp the Autbor and his friends will be 
here for the first time, 


NEW BOOK BY LADY BRASSEY. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES”; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “ Sunbeam” 
. in 1883. With nearly 250 Illustrations engraved on Wood, from Drawings 
R. T. Pritchett, and 8 Maps and Charts, 

EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
Prospectus with Specimen Pages on application. 

(Nearly ready. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo. price One Guinea, 
CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON ; from 1834 
to his Death in 1881. By James A, Froupg, M.A. With Portrait engraved 
on steel. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, (Nearly ready. 


EIGHTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY : 


being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases and Operations. By Joun 
Ericusey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M. Queen Victoria. The 
Eighth Edition, e:. ‘larged and carefully revised. Ll) by numerous 
Engravings on ‘Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. price Two Guineas, cloth, or 60s, 
bound in russia. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VICE-VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice-Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
and Initial Letters by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


[ Nearly ready. 
MY FRIENDS and I. By Srurais. 
With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 
Coxrexts: Lord Richard and I. My Wife and I, Michael and I. 
(On October 1. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES, 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairy- 


land. By ANDREW Lanc; after =~ Drawings by nee Doyle, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans. Post 4to. boards, price 
*,* This tale has been written as a fresh interpretation of Mr, R. Doyle's 
-known Series of Pictures “ In Fairyland,” 


FARMS and FARMING. By Grorce Nevizz, 


M.A. With 13 Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 


MILL’S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE, 


“STRAY SHOTS”; Political, Military, Eco- 


nomical, and Social. By Sir Eobwarp SULLIVAN, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
(On October 1. 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the 


Roman Empire. By Grorck Taytor (Professor Hausrath), Translated. 
from the German by J. D, M. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B, 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory and 


ee Se some cthers, By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 


Parson” Series, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, [On October 1. 


CUSTOM and MYTH : Studies of Early Usage 


and Belief. By ANDREW Same, M.A, late Fellow of Merton College, Crown 
Svo. with IlJustrations, price 7s, 6d. mM 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 25 
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The Saturday Review. [September 27, 1884. 


WESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST.| THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIstT. 


‘WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON.| ram manqurs or LoRNE’S NEW BOOK. 


A New Collected Edition in Seven Volumes. Extra fcp, 8vo. 5s. each | Imperial 8vo. with numerous fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the 
Volume. Marquis of Lorne, 8;dney Hall, and others, forming a handsome volume 

A limited number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper, Orders for this for the drawing-room table, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. ; 
Edition will be taken for Sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. or bound in morocco, elegant, 25s. 


The Volumes will be published as follows : CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Vols. T. and II.—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. (Ready. 


Vol. I1l.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. (Ready. neil 
Vol, IV.—THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. { Ready. Drawn with Pen and Pe: 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN: and IN am, Nowe = nooner aren theres pot in intended for those who know Canada well, but for those who 
Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY: and HARO Novem never been there.""—7 
* Most i an book. The illustrations by Mr. Syd Hall 
Vol. VIL—LUCRETIUS: and other Poems, &c. (December, and Lorne ‘to = attractiveness of this very attractive Wolume.” 
‘aturday Review... 


** What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is exceptionally titted to tell 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. us ; and he has succeeded in doing so with a fine modest frankness and hearty goodwil', and a 
copious wealth of well-put information, ‘To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound 


UDITH SHAK ESPEA RE. By be book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room tutte, 


t will undoubted! h i 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo. each 6s, also a large amount of solid information.” —Guardian. 
A OF THULE. Be PICCADILLY. 
MADCAP VIOLET. A oO 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A| WHITEWINGS. oy MAHOMET and ISLAM: a Sketch of the Prophet’s 
‘0 2 - o SC Life from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Religion. By Sir 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and | SHANDON BELLS. es 
other Tales. YOLANDE. North-West Provinces of India, Author of “The Life of Mabomet,” 


“ Annals of the Early Caliphate” &c. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations anda 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” large Map of Arabia, cloth boards, 4s. 


MISS TOMMY : a Medieval Romance. By |THE HONEY BEE: its Nature, Homes, and 


Products. By W. H. Harris, B.A., B.S.C. Crown 8vo. with 82 lilustrations, 


the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
nas charming little tale, medieval only in the sense of its heroine having lived * about cloth boards, 5s. 
half a century ago,’ is simple, tender, and, as the author affirms, true." —Morning This book is written by a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It gives 


A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. = an interesting popular way all that is known about the habits and nature 


‘THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. By LEADERS in MODERN PHILANTHROPY. By 


CHARLOTTE - Yonex, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. the Rev. W.G. BLAIki£, D.D., Author of “ Better Days for Working People” 
8vo. 1 &c, With 15 Fine Portraits, cloth boards, 5s. 
An exce The object of these Biographical Sketches is to show that the great 
| the best upon fife tn the = days, philanthropic have, true Christ and that 
their Christianit; t i 
BY 2 A DILLWYN. toil. y was the mainspring support se ying 
m | ILL. By E. A. Dittwyy. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. | THE STORY of JOSEPH read in the LIGHT of 
the SON of MAN: a Popular Exposition. By the Rev. A. M. cm 
onedeanen is so ingeniously drawn, her roguery is so natural, and her adventures so D.D., Author of “ Vox Clamantis” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
amusing, that all the while she does not love out ayinpathy."—Zomes. A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of 
NEW BOOK BY THE REV. PROFESSOR FOWLER. Joseph. ‘A new volume of the series of “ Bible Monographs.” 
ROGRESSIVE MORALITY : an Essa BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
P Ethics. By the Rev. Tuomas Fowisr. M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., Presi BABYLON IAN LIFE and HISTORY. By E. A. 
Christi College and Wykeham Professor of Logic in the —~ Watus Bunce, B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department of Oriental Anti- 
of ‘ord. Crown 8vo. 5s, quities, British a Cloth boards, illustrated, 3s. 
“ An admirable additi series of * By Pathe of Bile Knowied It is 


ince such works = this were entirely beyond the reach of the oe — ae 


MODERN OPERATION S for CATARACT. pre Sons = too often both i and Mr. Budge 
> f the Lettsomian Lectures for 1881. By R. BRUDENRLL Carrer, | 94 his book is worthy of his reputation."~Saturday Keview. 


EGYPTIAN LIFE and HISTORY as illustrated by 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 300, | in the british Maccum ‘Grown Sve cloth 
for OCTOBER. 1s. This book gives in concise form the latest and best knowledge about 
OF Ezyptian history, language, religion, &c. 
MARK PA’ SON : In Memoriam. y J. ‘ORISON. + 
BOFRS IN THE CANTON DS VAUD. PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. Five Volumes are now 
ready, cach 2s, 6d. cloth. Vol. V., just published, contains Tracts by Dr. F. 
THE CAPITAL Gover, Principal Cains, Dr. Eustace ConDER, Rev. Jamus INVERACH, and 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By the Author of “For Percival.’* Prebendary Row. 
SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. Vol. I. 
just published, contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, Farel, 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
Monthly, SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. NEW VOLUMES OF PERIODICAL 8. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Fifth Volume 


For OCTOBER contains Contributions from with gilt edges, 9s. ; half-morocco, marbled edges, 12s, 


HUGH CONWAY, Author of J.,H. SHORTHOUSE, Author of | ‘THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume 
‘John Ing 
of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing of Tales, Sports, Tra’ 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. W. SIME. Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. 7 Coloured and a Weed 
A. E, T. WATSON. And others, Engravings. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, ey -morocco, 12s, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
} B, Garpner, after a Picture by WALTER E BOOKS. 
CLAREN. (Frontispiece. TH E TORY of OLD. A Sunday Book for 
: t Modern, By A. E.T. Watson. ustra- “ Bede's Charity,” ith Twelve Coloured Pictures b; ad te rl 
4, OCH FYNE. By W.Snir. With Illustrations. The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. For 
this purpose those parts of our Saviour’s life and ef which = 
EIDELBERG. By M. 0. W. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations, most directly to — have been made most promi t is intend - 
a Sunday book, to be read to, or read by, the little ones. The twelve full. 
4. TF\HE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK: a Spiritual Romance. Part II. el egg illustrations add greatly to the interest and attractiveness of ; 
ume. 


By J. H. SHorTHovsE. 
Bingle Numbers, 6d. ; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, incinding Double STORYLAND. By Sypney Grey. With Thirty-two 


Number, 6s, 6d. ; by post, 8s, 
bind Vol. I. 1s, 6d. Coloured Illustrations by 4to, 
Cases for ing 6d. each, Robert Barnes. handsomely bound in 


The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of children, 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. and are both interesting and instructive, while the very numerous illustra- 
Annee tions make it a unique volume, No better gift-book for a child could be 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1884, MY COLOURED PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 


A Handsome Volume consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and ne 423 Twenty-four full-coloured page Pictures and Forty Vignettes. Com- 
Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, 7s. 6d. SS: Our Pretty Village—Little Antoine and the Bear “Hoe, the Little 

The Volume contains a Complete Series of Descriptive Sketches by the Author of from India—The Blackbird’s Nest. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” with Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy; a Complete boards, full gilt, and with gilt edges, 4s. 
‘Historical Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge; and numerous Short Stories, and Essays —_—_ 
on Popular Subjects by well-known Writers, THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

pee ag LONDON : 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 4 
MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. CHURCHYARD. © PAUL'S 
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The Saturday Review. 


A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, 


MARSTON, SEARLE, 


& RIVINGTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH 


(MLA., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s). 
BASED ON FAMILY DOCUMENTS AND THE RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONAL FRIENDS. 
By STUART J. REID. 
The book contains more than fifty unpublished Letters, and several unpublished Essays and Poems. It is illustrated by a new Portrait of the Rev. 


Sydney Smith, engraved on Steel, from a miniature on ivory, the property of his granddaughter, Miss Holland. The volume is enriched with numerous 
iustrations specially executed for its pages, and also one of great interest, drawn in 1840, by Mrs. Grote, whilst Sydney Smith’s guest at Combe-Florey. 


There is also a facsimile of an Autograph Letter—now in the possession of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M, 
It also contains a considerable amount of fresh information concerning the life at Nether Avon, Edinburgh, Foston, and Combe-Florey, an 

Smith’s fidelity to duty at every stage of his career, the practi 
great gifts for the public good. 


endeavour has been to illustrate, by an appeal to facts, Sydne 


P.—addressed to Mrs. Beach, of Nether Avon. 
and the Author’s 
cal benevolence which 


NOTICE.—Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY’S NEW 
WORK on the CONGO, about which we have numerous inquiries, will 
probably not be ready for publication till the beginning of next year. 


NEW WORK by JOSEPH THOMSON, the 
African Explorer. Mr. Thomson has just returned from Eastern Africa, and 
is preparing an Account of his recent most adventurous journey in the 
MASAI COUNTRY, opening up an entirely new, shorter, and healthier route 
tothe VICTORIA NYANZA. Mr. Thomson has been extremely fortunate in 
being the first to explore an ENTIRELY Nope y REGION—Ethno- 
graphically and Geographically—a region teeming wi’ 

Mr. Thomson’s personal adventures have been of a are character. 

The Work will be fully illustrated from Photographs taken by Mr. 
‘Thomson en route, = it is hoped will be ready for publication in one octavo 
volume before Chr: as, 


NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME to HOME; being an Account of 


Two Long Vacations spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By 
SravVELeY Hit, Q.C., M.P. 1 vol. demy 8vo. fully illustrated by Woodcuts 
and Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs. 
Staveley Hill. (In the press, 


THE SNAKE DANCE of the MOQUIS of ARIZONA ; 


being a Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages 
of the Moqui Indians of Arizona. By Jonn G. Burkk, Captain Third U. 8. 


Cavalry. 1 vol. demy 8vo. about pp. 16 Full-page Chromo-lithographs 
and 15 Lithographs, beautifally executed by C. FP. Kell, after the Drawings 
supplied by the Author, 21s. [Now ready. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Portraits of the 
One Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from fine and rare Steel 
Engravings. With General Introduction by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

POPULAR EDITION, now ready, 63. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA, 
Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. my Same 
HATro, Author of * Clytie,” “ Cruel London, ” “The Queen of Bohemia,” 

“To-day in America,” “ Journalistic London,” ‘&e. 
Imperial 32mo. fancy boards, 1s, 

BIB and TUCKER; being the Recollections of an 
Infant-in-Arms, By D'EsTeRRE-KEELING, Author of “ Three Sisters.” 
ome my eerea? * Hang me,’ fairly shouted the old doctor, ‘if the little beggar 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roz. With 
65 Full-page and other exquisite Illustratioas drawn by William Hamilton 
se and Frede Dielman, engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, 

olf, Tinkey, and F. Pettit. Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Ripper. 
— 8vo. cloth, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “Low's Standard 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 


NEEDLEWORK as ART. By Lady Marian Atrorp. 


Royal 8vo. with over a Hundred Woodcuts, Photogravures, and other 
Engravings, cloth extra. (in the press. 


ARTISTS at HOME. Photographed by J. P. Mayati, 
and Reproduced in Facsimile by Photo-engraving on Copper-Plates. Edited, 
with Biographical Notices and Descriptions, by F. G. SrerpHENs, Imperia) 
folio, cloth extra, 42s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for SALMON, 
TROUT, and GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and 
History. By Epwarp HamiLToy, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by a Mezzotint 
Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. Smali post 
8vo. printed on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s. Also a 
Large-Paper Edition, of which only One Hundred Copies have been printed, 
and each Copy being numbered from One upwards, 10s. 6d. 


AN AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS in DOVE DALE; 


being an Account of My Three Weeks’ in and August, 1884. 
Imp. 32mo. limp — cloth, - edges, 1s. 6d. ited by W. Whittingham, 


*,* a Large Paper on hand-made paper. rohmen' 
binding (100 only printed), 5a. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the 
of Edom. By Lieut.-Col. H. E. Grenadier Guards, 
Author of “ A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, with several Maps. 


OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short Histoey of 


the Four Georges, embracing the period 1714-1830, By Cc. 
SKOLTOWE, M.A. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE GREAT MUSICIANS” SERIES. 

HAYDN (JOSEPH). By Pavtine D. Townsenp. 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, [Jn the press, 

SCHUMANN. By J. A. Fourier Marrianp. Small 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s, [Now ready. 
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